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CHAPTER XV. THE EXHIBITION-DAY. relished the words “on the dais,” or, “ being 
Tue agitation consequent on these brought up to the dais,” as sounding 
dreadful scenes had well-nigh incapacitated majestically in the ear. The lunch was 
the principal from receiving the company | Jaid out ; the strangers were beginning to 
on the great day that followed. The arrive; and the Red Lion’s carriages were 
| appalling effrontery of the girl—who had | all at work. 
defied not merely her authority, but the It was a busy scene in the reception- 
Church itself—had shaken herto the centre. | room, where the parents and guardians 
Yet there were awful duties'to be facedon| were assembled — including the lord’s 
the morrow—the company, including a/ brother, the Hon. Mr. Crowsfoot, and 
lord’s political brother; great ladies; the various clergymen, excepting Dean Drink- 
courtesies of hospitality, the graciousness | water, who was too much disgusted with 
and easy manners expected from the head | | yesterday's proceedings to attend. There 
j} of a fashionable establishment; and the | was also the political father of the well- 
lunch, most serious of all. connected young lady who was to get the 
Then that captured Tartar, Adelaide, political economy prize, and others. Among 
whom they trembled to retain, and dared | the guests was a certain spinster, reputed 
not let loose, lay on her mind like an | to be of wealth, who was staying with a 
{} awfal nightmare. The poor agitated | personage in the neighbourhood, and whom 
spinster had a terrible night of it. Miss Cooke had asked on commercial 
It was, however, a night of delightful grounds. This was Miss Cubitt, a tall lady, 
anticipation for all the girls in the| of decided manners and opinions, an un- 
establishment, for most of whim their compromising enemy of what she called 
| mamu as or other relations were to arrive, | “ nonsense.” Nearly everything that she 
and who were to receive éclat from a} encountered proved to be “nonsense,” 
flattering exhibition before a distinguished | and as she plainly told Miss Cooke, to 
and brilliant audience. There was a/| the astonishment of that lady, thot she 
][ restless flutter in every one of their | looked on boarding and finishing schools 
gentle breasts; no pleasure, indeed, can|as pre-eminently entitled to be so de- 
be compared to that of the anticipated scribed ; exhibiting girls, too, in this way 
“breaking-up,” and going home for| was alsc “nonsense.” She handsomely } 
the holidays, whether in the case of | added that she did not hold Miss Cooke 
boys or girls. Here it had at last come | accountable, because she was only follow- | 
round—a fine bright morning—the sun | ing the custom of the time; but the system 
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\ shining in on the gay decorations of the | was bad, radically bad. Miss Cooke could 
exhibition- -room, where a scarlet canopy | say nothing i in reply, and was glad to turn 
i had been fitted up, and a “dais” had | to the lord’s brother. It might have been 
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thought that here would have been found 
the various young ladies dressed in their 
new home-going apparel; but there was 
an inflexible rule as to this point, that had 
always been observed from time imme- 
morial, during the hour of reception, 
and, indeed, until the exhibition was over. 
The theory was, that the school discipline 
was still maintained, and it was not until 
the ceremony was over that general satur- 
nalia set in. As the procession moved on 
to the great room, Miss Cooke, leaning on 
the arm of the lord’s brother, and making 
for the dais, the orchestra—led by Canova, 
and consisting of two pianofortes, with two 
young ladies at each—struck upatriumphal 
march, which continued while there was a 

leasant flutter occasioned by finding seats. 
All the young ladies were ranged on chairs 
in front, a space being left open in the 
centre. A table, covered with regulation 
green baize, was in the middle, on which 
were arranged the pupils’ drawing and 
water-colours, carelessly strewn about, and 
doing infinite credit to the ingenuity of the 
drawing-master, who showed marvellous 

ower in making the best of the worst. 

here were rows of books bound in red and 
green morocco ; while on a conspicuous sort 
of little platform reposed the great Dacier 
medal with its blue ribbon attached, which 
the lord’s brother was to throw over the 
shoulders, not of the unhappy Adelaide, 
now at last disqualified, to the satis- 
faction of Miss Cooke. Then, a young 
lady, timid and fluttering — no other, 
indeed, than our Phoebe—approached and 
distributed the programmes, in a graceful 
way enough. Then there was a pause. 
And then a young lady came forward to 
recite “a prologue’’—some lines of wel- 
come to the illustrious guests, from Miss 
Emma Cooke’s pen. Then examination in 
English grammar by one of the gentle- 
men present, who was much embarrassed 
at being asked to perform, and who, it 
must be confessed, was not very certain 
whether the right answers had been sup- 
plied. However, he soon brought it to a 
close, and, with a smile of relief, said, 
“Thank you; very good indeed.” Then 
a pair of enormous globes were set for- 
ward in the middle of the room, while 
Miss Cooke put on her spectacles and 
took two young ladies through the zenith, 
and latitude, and longitude, the meridian 
and azimuth, and the rest; the answers 
being given with a readiness that was 
not surprising—to her at least, or the 
pupils. Not so satisfactory, however, 





was it when a lady, professor of another 
boarding-school, and who could not be 
passed over, took the political gentleman’s 
daughter in hand on the subject of English 
history. It was the courtesy, on such 
occasions, that this compliment should be 
paid to a visitor of the kind. She was an 
uncompromising woman, with spectacles, 
not accustomed to give or accept quarter, 
and she sternly grappled with the pupil, as 
though she had her in her class. As might 
be expected, this led to sad confusion 
and break-down, until Miss Emma Cooke 
adroitly interposed to shield the girl, in- 
sinuating that the question was scarcely 
fair. This led—as it was, perhaps, in- 
tended, Miss Emma being well versed 
in all such devices — to a controversy 
between the two professors of rather a 
heated kind, under cover of which the 
culprit was forgotten. Miss Cooke finally 
interposed a few questions of a safe kind, 
which were answered brilliantly, and 
under cover of which the pupil was 
enabled to retreat with credit. 

Then came a song called “Art’s Whis- 
pers,” sung by one of Mr. Canova’s pupils, 
in a very loud contralto, accompanied and 
composed by that gentleman, and dedicated 
by him ‘to his pupils at Dido House ;” 


Miss Cooke having given pérmission, on’ 


the terms that there should be nothing 
dealing with the enervating and demo- 
ralising subject of love in the words. 
Then followed a recitation from Racine, 
delivered with the true accent of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow—or rather of that which is 
familiar at Boulogne. Then there was a 
pianoforte duet, and then came the prize 
essay on “ Education,” written and spoken 
by the Member’s daughter — according 
to the programme—but which that young 
lady, in a court of justice, would have 
shrunk from adopting on oath. Phcebe 
had a small share in the day’s pro- 
ceedings, having to deliver a portion of 
the dialogue in a fable. She could hardly 
compose her mouth to seriousness, and 
her eyes danced about to the faces of 
the guests in anything but the grave and 
composed way the principal desired. How- 
ever, the result was quite as effective, and 
the guests were smiling and looking down 
at their programmes for the name of this 
pleasant little performer. In the middle 
she “forgot her part,” and, without being 
discomposed, looked round, with an en- 
couraging laugh, at Miss Emma Cooke for 
aid, that lady acting as prompter. The 
principal looked grave and shook her head, 
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and Miss Cubitt said, in an audible whis- 
per, that “the girl had a fair stock of 
coolness.” At the close, Phabe was 
greeted with a round of applause, and, 
instead of returning to the ranks, ran over 
to her mother, still laughing, and asked, 
“Mamma, how did I do it?” 

Now the prizes were to be delivered by 
the lord’s brother, Miss Emma appearing 
with an enormous official sheet, from which 
she read the names and qualifications, also 
selecting the right premiums, and handing 
them to the lord’s brother for presenta- 
tion. This gentleman, with many smiles 
and much graciousness, added some words, 
which, at the beginning, were appropriate 
enough, but, after a few prizes had been 
presented, began to fail in originality. 

Thus, for history: “It is with great 
pleasure that I put this volume in your 
hands. In after life you will find few 
things so important as history.” Then 
with French: “I have to congratulate you 
on your superiority in this language, which 
you will find of incalculable use.” After 
a time, however, he had to fall back on 
his first formula: as in the case of 
geography and the use of the globes: “In 
after life you will find few things so im- 
portant as a knowledge of geography, 
&c.’’ Then came Phoebe, who received a 
little, a very little, volume for her success in 
botany. Again smiles and dancing eyes; 
and she put out her hand to take the 
volume before the lord’s brother had 
begun his charge. ‘Oh, thank you, sir,” 
shesaid. Everyone laughed good-naturedly ; 
and the lord’s brother said spontaneously, 
“T am sure I need not tell you to retain 
your fondness for flowers.” 


CHAPTER XVI. ADELAIDE’S TRIUMPH. 


Bur now came the last and most 
important award. Miss Emma Cooke 
girded herself up (metaphorically) for the 
announcement, first solemnly taking the 
Dacier medal and ribbon from its bed, 
and holding it out in her right hand, while 
she read from the sheet in the other: 
“The Dacier medal. Awarded for general 
excellence and merit in all the branches.” 

She did not notice that all the girls 
were looking to the back, where a figure 
was entering; neither did she see the sudden 
agitation in the principal, who was seated 
in front of her. The apparition was that 
of Adelaide, who walked in steadily till 
she came close behind Miss Emma Cooke. 
The sudden and jerky entry at the door 
of jailor Corbett’s head, as suddenly with- 


drawn, was no Jess perplexing to the 
visitors. The reader, however, went on to 
proclaim: “ The Dacier medal awarded to 
Miss o 

To the amazement of all, the voice of 
Adelaide was now heard. She laid her 
hand on the astonished Miss Cooke’s 
wrist, and said firmly : 

“T protest against this. 
mine by right.” 

In much agitation the principal could 
only murmur: “Take her away, take her 
out of the room.” 

“T was examined for it. I answered 
the best. I appeal to the gentleman whom 
I see sitting there. I tell the company of 
ladies and gentiemen here that I have 
been cheated out of it.” 

Miss Emma Cooke answered in agi- 
tated tones: “You forfeited it by your 
behaviour.” ' 

“What behaviour?” murmured the 
other, quickly. ‘Tell them, I challenge 
you to doit. Or shall I? Come, it will 
give your school a good reputation.” 

There seemed no cause for this painful 
scene, but the lord’s brother, who felt 
that he was in the capacity of a sort of 
chairman, said with some tact to his 
neighbour, the principal : 

“FT think, Miss Cooke, we may now 
adjourn the proceedings, and leave this 
point to be settled by you in private. 
There is nothing more to be done, I 
believe.” 

All the guests rose. 
scornfully. 

“T have made my protest—all I wished. 
I care little what you do with this 
trumpery decoration. It is a farce, like 
everything else in the place.” 

The incident was a serious one for the 
establishment, fashionable people liking 
everything to go on quietly and decorously. 
However, Adelaide retired with a scornful 
dignity, and the guests adjourned to lunch. 
The principal could not be present, her 
unstrung nerves had given way under 
these shocks. Such a disgrace—so shock- 
ing and vulgar—an outrage against all de- 
cency—had never been heard of in the long 
annals of the school! The worst was, the 
guests were not a little excited by the 
episode, and as the young ladies were now 
allowed to join their relations, questions 
were naturally put and answered with 
overpowering eagerness. Miss Cubitt 
exhibited a singular curiosity, and plied 
Miss Emma Cooke with many questions. 
“That girl has character, and will make 
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her way. Right or wrong, she showed 
spirit.” 

“T fear, I fear, madam,” said the other, 
“she will turn out ill.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you magnify things at 
these schools. I like her. I declare it 
was refreshing to hear her.” 

All this was delivered in a loud uncom- 
promising voice, much to the annoyance 
of Miss Cooke. 

“T assume that statement of hers to be 
perfectly true. Of course it is. She is 
the cleverest one you have, that I can see.” 

Miss Cooke tried in vain to turn off this 
most disagreeable subject. Meanwhile the 
lunch went forward, the chatter and hum 
of voices rose, and the lord’s brother made 
an agreeable and even touching speech, 
alluding to the absence “of the amiable 
lady” to whom they were all so indebted 
for that delightful day’s entertainment. 
Then the party began to break up; the 
girls to get their “things” and make 
ready to depart. Happy day; happy 
breaking-up ! 

Miss Cooke had determined on making 
a supreme effort to master her nerves, and 
see some of the departing pupils; but 
she was oppressed by the terrible and 
revengeful creature that was under her 
roof. What was to be done with her? 
Again and again the thought recurred. 
She could not be turned loose on the 
world; that would be certain ruin for her; 
neither could she be kept there. And then 
the disgrace of her awful intrusion. As 
she thought and thought again, a message 
came from Miss Cubitt to beg a few 
moments’ conversation. 

“T want to know,” she said, “ about 
that girl that stood up for her rights so 
gallantly.” 

Aghast, Miss Cuoke faltered, “Gallantly 
—rights!” 

“Yes, yes,” said the other, “ there is no 
time to discuss that. I speak as the thing 
strikes me. Of course you think differ- 
ently, as she opposed you. But to come 
to the point now. What are you going 
to do with her ?” 

“T cannot tell; indeed I cannot. It is 
an awful trial and responsibility.” 

“Pooh!” said the other, “ I don’t follow 
you. Then she has no friends, I suppose ? 
I should like to take her myself. I am 
going to travel, and I want some one of 
that stamp as a companion, reader, dame 
de compagnie, and all the rest. Send for 
“ws and ask her, or let me go and speak to 

er.” 








Miss Cooke felt that it was hardly equit- 
able that the dreadful scandal should turn 
to the profit of the offender. Still the 
offer was so tempting, and the solution of 
all difficulties so convenient, that she could 
not resist. She led the way, and in a few 
moments the lady was sitting with Adelaide 
Cross in her cell, opening the matter to her. 
A very few minutes sufficed to arrange the 
whole. Adelaide was grateful, and even 
dignified. 

“You have rescued me from a wretched 
situation, and rescued me with credit. You 
will find that I shall never forget it.” 

“T like your spirit,” said the lady. “ At 
any rate, we can try each other fairly for a 
short time. If we do not suit each other 
we must only part. Now get your things 
together, and I shall take you away in my 
own carriage.” 

Miss Emma Cooke was nervously press- 
ing on the visitor that this packing would 
take a long time, and that she had better 
wait until the guests went away. She, no 
doubt, felt the awkwardness of the de- 
parture in triumph before all the guests; 
and it was awkward certainly. But this 
humiliation Adelaide was determined 
should be undergone. She was ready in 
a few minutes; and, descending the stairs 
with her new friend, encountered all the 
departing strangers. Thevoluble patroness, 
who always spoke loud, took care to an- 
nounce the new arrangement. 

In the hall they were waiting for the 
private carriages and the chaises from the 
Red Lion to come up. And here was our 
delighted Phoebe, under shelter of her bust- 
ling mamma. No one was se astonished as 
was Phoobe when she saw Adelaide, and 
heard of the fortunate change. The natural 
impulse could not be restrained; for all 
marks from injuries made on Phoebe’s de- 
licate soul healed up in a very short while; 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, she ran 
forward and said : 

“* Adelaide, I am so delighted ! ” 

The other drew her hand away. “It 
will be time enough,” she said, in a low 
voice, “to congratulate me when we meet 
again. We certainly shall. I shall take 
care of that if our lives be long enough.” 

“Now,” said her patroness, “here is 
the carriage.” 

** Adieu, Miss Emma,” said Adelaide, 
turning round with the most composed 
air in the world, the waiting guests 
looking at her with wonder. ‘Remember 
me to Miss Cooke. I do hope this little 





escapade won’t do your school any harm.” 
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“ Extraordinary girl!” “ Singular per- 
son!” were the remarks amid which 
Adelaide passed out, and took her seat in 
the carriage on her way to beginning a 
new life. 

“Oh, I have no patience with it,” said 
Mrs. Dawson aloud. “ Mark my wofds, 
that girl will turn out badly.” 

Then her chaise came round, and our 
emancipated Phosbe set out on her little 
journey through the world, which was to 
be chequered enough. 

The story spread, much distorted. 
“Young men found in the garden every 
night.” “Not a fit place, you know.” 
And then the unseemly display on the 
exhibition-day showed that discipline was 
faulty. Poor Miss Cooke was too old—too 
old-fashioned to hold the reins. Dean 
Drinkwater characteristically declared she 
was “a foolish old woman, and would 
take no advice;” and, possibly, if she had 
hushed it up, as he recommended, no harm 
might have come of it. In short, the 
pupils fell off, and when the vacation 
had passed by, more than a third of the 
girls did not return. Then followed a 
struggle to keep the establishment going 
till better days; but it was no use; and 
within a couple of years a still more un- 
seemly scandal followed, in the seizure, 
under a bill of sale, of all the furniture 
and effects of that first-class Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, Dido House. Miss Emma went to 
seek her fortune at another young ladies’ 
school, where she made an excellent female 
usher, and poor Miss Cooke, who was taken 
in, heartbroken, by a relative, survived the 
blow but a short time. 

In her last illness she was often heard 
to pronounce, with a sort of feeble terror, 
the name of Adelaide Cross: 

“She destroyed me! God forgive her!” 
she said. 


“A GENTLEMAN OF THE NAME OF 
BOOTH.” 


Earty in the year 1817, Covent-garden 
Theatre was the scene of great confusion 
and uproar—almost of riot indeed. “A 
gentleman of the name of Booth” — 
so Hazlitt describes the performer — had 
essayed the part of Richard the Third, 
seeking the good opinion of a London 
audience, after having won considerable 
applause in the provinces. According to 
subsequent announcements in the play- 
bills, Mr. Booth’s Richard “met with a 
success unprecedented in the annals of his- 








trionic fame.” Nevertheless the managers 
of the theatre carefully avoided backing 
this strongly-expressed opinion. They 
declined to pay their actor more than two 
pounds per week for his services—certainly 
a very small salary, even fifty years ago, 
for a player of any pretence, It was 
generally agreed that they were wrong, 
“either,” as Hazlitt stated the case, “in 
puffing the new actor so unmercifully, or 
in haggling with him so pitifully.” Forth- 
with Mr. Edmund Kean intervened. In 
times past he had played with Mr. Booth 
in the country; he was now the most 
prominent member of the Drury-lane 
company. He took his fellow-actor by the 
hand, and obtained for him an engagement 
at Drury-lane, upon a salary of ten pounds 
per week. 

Booth had played Richard at Covent- 
garden on the 12th and 13th of February; 
on the 20th he appeared at Drury-lane as 
Iago to the Othello of Kean. Two nights 
afterwards, however, he was back again at 
Covent-garden, playing Richard the Third 
to an angry house, that hissed and hooted 
him persistently and vehemently. Scarcely 
a syllable of Shakespeare, or perhaps we 
should rather say of Cibber, could be 
heard. There was, indeed, a great tumult. 
The enraged public would neither listen to 
the play nor to the apologies attempted 
both by Booth and by Fawcett, the stage- 
manager of the theatre. It must be ob- 
served that a spirit of partisanship, of a 
kind scarcely intelligible nowadays, cha- 
racterised the playgoers of that period. 
Men espoused the interests of Drury-lane 
or Covent-garden with the heat and acri- 
monious zeal they displayed in political 
contests. It could, in truth, matter little 
upon which stage Mr. Booth chose to strut 
and fret ; his appearance and his disappear- 
ance were not really events of vital im- 
portance. But “the play” was indeed 
“the thing” just then; and Mr. Booth’s 
conduct was considered as a due incentive 
to excitement. If it was absolutely neces- 
sary to administer rebuke, the managers 
who had influenced his proceedings might 
justly have shared the odium devolving 
upon the actor. The public, however, 
held Mr. Booth solely accountable. Upon 
him alone they poured forth their indig- 
nation. 

Of course the considerations moving 
“the poor player” were obvious enough. 
He was tempted from Covent-garden by 
the promise of an improved salary; then 
misgivings troubled him touching his pro- 
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fessional prospects. It was clear to him 
that there was danger of his being shelved 
at Drury-lane. Had Kean’s kindness been 
of a cruel sort—his friendship but dis- 
guised enmity? Was heaiding a comrade, 
or ridding himself of a rival? If Mr. 
Booth was permitted to play at all at 
Drury-lane, it must needs be as second to 
Mr. Kean. At Covent-garden ‘there was 
less fear: of competition, at any rate. 
Kemble was retiring from the stage; 
Macready was but a novice. Booth might 
be recognised as the legitimate rival of 
Kean—might, perhaps, surpass him and 
reign supreme, the leading actor of his 
time. So when the Covent-garden mana- 
gers upbraided him for leaving them, 
threatened him with legal proceedings, and 
then solicited his return to them upona 
larger salary even than that promised him 
at Drury-lane, he hastened back to the 
stage from which he had made his first 
bow to a London audience. 

For some nights he encountered bitter 
hostility. He published an appeal to the 
public, entreating their forgiveness for 
what he was willing to admit had been 
grave misconduct upon his part. His 
first friends were slow to pardon him; but 
their opposition gradually diminished. At 
length he was enabled to express in the 
playbills his heartfelt gratitude to his 
patrons for the complete pardon they had 
extended to him; and there was an end of 
the Junius Brutus Booth controversy. 

There seems, indeed, to have been a 
general amnesty. The actions at law, that 
had been commenced by the Drury-lane 
committee against the actor, and against 
Harris, the manager of Covent-garden, were 
abandoned. In the course of the season, 
Booth undertook a variety of characters : 
Sir Giles Overreach; Rinaldo, in Di- 
mond’s Conquest of Taranto; Fitzhard- 


ing, in Tobin’s Curfew; Sir Edward Mor- 


timer, in the Iron Chest; Jerry Sneak, 
on the occasion of his benefit; and Iago, 
to the Othello of Young. His engagement 
was prolonged over the three following 
seasons. His appearances, however, were 
not frequent. He played Gloster, in Jane 
Shore, and Lear, in Nahum Tate’s adap- 
tation of Shakespeare’s tragedy, to the 
Edmund of Macready and the Edgar of 
Charles Kemble. His services were after- 
wards transferred to Drury-lane, at which 
theatre, in the season of 1820-21, he ap- 
peared as Lear and Iago; as Cassius, to 
the Brutus of Wallack ; as Dumont, in 
Jane Shore’; and as Opechancanough 





(tributary to the Powhatan) in the Ame- 
rican drama of Pocahontas; or, The Indian 
Princess. These performances brought to 
a close the career in England of “the 
gentleman of the name of Booth.” He 
quitted the country hastily, to avoid, it 
was alleged, the consequences of an assault 
committed upon a noted rope-dancer of 
that day, styling himself Il Diavolo An- 
tonio. Mr. Booth betook himself to the 
West Indies; whence, after a brief sojourn, 
he removed to the United States. There 
he found a home, and passed the rest of 
his life acquiring fame as an actor of ex- 
traordinary ability—even of rare genius. 
He was born in London, May 1, 1796. He 
died at New Orleans, in December, 1852. 
He was the father of Edwin Booth, an 
actor of distinction, and of John Wilkes 
Booth, the murderer of President Linceln. 

Was this Mr. Junius Brutus Booth 
undervalued in England ? Regret did 
not attend his departure hence ; he was 
not missed. He occupies but a very 
subordinate position in the} list of Bri- 
tish actors. His name, indeed, is scarcely 
remembered amongst us. Opportunity 
did not fail him, although allowance may 
have to be made for the untoward in- 
cident of his first engagement in London. 
He was entrusted with many of the most im- 
portant characters of the tragic repertory; 
and several new characters were allotted to 
him. The position assigned to him in the 
theatre wasabove thatenjoyed by his fellow- 
actors Macready and Charles Kemble. There 
is no evidence of hostility in the criticisms 
upon his histrionic efforts. Hazlitt writes 
calmly about him, without enthusiasm in 
his favour, still with every desire to en- 
courage the actor. But to Hazlitt, and the 
public he wrote for, Booth was from first 
to last little more than the mere imitator 
of Kean. ‘“ Almost the whole of his per- 
formance was an exact copy or parody of 
Mr. Kean’s manner of doing the same 
part [Richard]; it was a complete, but at 
the same time, a successful piece of pla- 
giarism. We do not think this kind of 
second - hand reputation can last upon 
the London boards for more than a cha- 
racter or two.” And then it is pointed out 
that the best passages in Mr. Booth’s 
acting were those “in which he now and 
then took leave of Mr. Kean’s decided and 
extreme manner, and became more mild and 
tractable . . . seemed to yield to the im- 
pulse of his own feelings, and to follow the 
natural tones and cadence of his voice.” 
A second criticism, by Hazlitt, deals with 
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@ooth’s Iago. He is still described as an 
imitator ; his performance “a very close 
and spirited repetition of Mr. Kean’s 
manner of doing the part.” And the‘critic 
concludes: “ Wesuspect that Mr. Booth is 
not only a professed and deliberate imitator 
of Mr. Kean, but that he has the cameleon 
quality (we do not mean that of living 
upon air, as the Covent-garden managers 
supposed, but) of reflecting all objects that 
come in contact with him. We occasionally 
caught the mellow tones of Mr. Macready 
rising out of the thorough-bass of Mr. 
Kean’s guttural emphasis, and the flaunt- 
ing dégagé robe of Mr. Young’s oriental 
manner flying off from the tight vest and 
tunic of the ‘bony prizer’ of the Drury- 
lane company.” Hazlitt, it would seem, 
was the spokesman of the playgoers of his 
time. Booth was almost unanimously 
rated then as an actor of the second class, of 
limited capacity—an imitator of Edmund 
Kean. 

Macready, in his memoirs, makes occa- 
sional mention of Booth, but avoids all 
recognition of his merits as an actor. 
Macready, however, was slow to praise his 
play-fellows, and even judged severely his 
own performances. He noted that “ Booth, 
in figure, voice, and manner so closely 
resembled Kean, that he might have been 
taken for his twin brother;” and then fol- 
lows astatement that Booth, inthelastscene 
of his Sir Giles Overreach, had resorted 
to a manceuyre which was severely com- 
mented upon. “ One of the attendants, who 
held him, was furnished with a sponge 
filled with blood [rose-pink] which he, un- 
seen by the audience, squeezed into his 
mouth, to convey the idea of his having 
burst a blood vessel! Butin regard tothese 
early accounts of Booth, one fact should 
be borne steadily in mind— his extreme 
youth. He was little more than twenty 
when he first set foot upon the stage of 
Covent-garden. It was natural enough 
that at that age he should be an imitator. 
There prevailed among the young actors 
of the time a sort of rage for imitating 
Kean, all hoping that such _ theatric 
triumphs as he had obtained might also be 
in store for them. In Booth’s case, the 
inclination to imitate was stimulated by 
the circumstance of physical resemblance, 
which, if less close than Macready ima- 
gined, was yet remarkable enough. “ His 
face is adapted to tragic characters,” 
wrote Hazlitt, ‘‘and his voice wants neither 
strength nor musical expression... He 
has two voices: one his own, and the other 





Mr. Kean’s. The worst parts of his per- 
formance were those where he imitated or 
caricatured Mr. Kean’s hoarseness of de- 
livery and violence of action, and affected 
an energy without seeming to feel it.” His 
voice was, no doubt, superior to Kean’s 
in clearness and music, and probably in 
power also. He was of Kean’s low stature, 
but with nothing of his gipsy look. He 
was of pallid complexion, blue-eyed, dark- 
haired, with features of the antique Roman 
pattern, until an accident grievously 
marred his facial symmetry, and brought 
about, it was observed, “‘a singular resem- 
blance to the portraits of Michael Angelo.” 
His figure was like Kean’s in its spare- 
ness and muscularity ; his neck and chest 
were “of ample but symmetrical mould ; 
his step and movements elastic, assured, 
kingly.” 

This description of Booth is gathered 
from a work entitled The Tragedian, 
published in New York in 1868—less a 
biography of the actor than a collection of 
essays upon his histrionic method—written 
“in grateful testimony to the rare delights 
his personations have afforded, and in the 
hope of giving body to the vision and lan- 
guage to the common sentiment of his ap- 
preciators.” The author is Mr. Thomas 
R. Gould, a statuary by profession it would 
seem, who prefixes to his volume a photo- 
graph of a marble bust he had sculptured 
of Mr. Booth. This portrait, while it re- 
presents a very noble head, encourages a 
high estimate of Mr. Gould’s artistic skill. 
And it may here be added that Mr. Gould 
writes with great originality and force, if 
sometimes, in his desire to impress, he 
allows himself to be carried beyond the 
bounds of good taste, and by a certain ex- 
travagance of expression dissuades when 
he would attract, and prompts the doubts 
he is most anxious to dispel. It is, indeed, 
hardly possible for an English reader to 
accept Mr. Gould’s valuation of Booth. 
Mr. Gould speaks as an eye-witness, and 
his acquaintance with his subject is not for 
a moment to be questioned. Few, however, 
can ever admit, implicitly, other evidence 
than their own in regard to the qualities of 
actors and acting. To be judged, the per- 
former must be seen; the best description 
can but furnish forth the most shadowy 
idea of his achievements ; and Mr, Gould, 
at times, so deals with his case as to shock 
credibility. Not content with affirming 
Booth to bea great actor, he would have him 
regarded as “the greatest of all actors.” 
He continues: “Two names alone, in the 
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history of the stage, may dispute his su- 
premacy — David Garrick and Edmund 
Kean.” Garrick is dismissed from con- 
sideration as “a tradition.” The record 
of his histrionic power is meagre. He was 
hampered by conventionalism ; he played 
in a tie-wig and knee-breeches. No satis- 
factory analysis of his method has reached 
us. He was best in comedy; his comic 
parts far outnumber his tragic ; altogether 
it must be concluded that his tragic acting, 
although a rare entertainment, did not 
touch the'deepest springs of feeling ; it was 
rather a skill than an inspiration. With 
regard to Kean, “nothing could be farther 
from the truth” than to suppose that it 
was upon his acting Booth formed his 
style. It is admitted that the two actors 
were alike in height and figure. “In 
temperament, also, there was a partial 
similarity— both being distinguished by 
passionate energy and by daring to displace 
the prescriptive habits of the stage by the 
action and the tones of nature.” But Kean 
“lacked imagination.” Mr. Gould does 
not write from knowledge of Kean at first 
hand, and founds his view of him upon 
Hazlitt’s English Stage. Now Booth, it 
is asserted, possessed imagination “of a 
subtle kind, and in magnificent measure. It 
lent a weird expressiveness to his voice. It 
atmosphered his most terrific performances 
with beauty. Booth took up Kean at his 
best and carried him farther. Booth was 
Kean, plus the higher imagination.” The 
impression left by Kean on the minds of 
his reviewers and biographers records his 
“mighty grasp and overwhelming energy 
in partial scenes ;” while Booth is remem- 
bered “for his sustained and all-related 
conception of character.” Kean took just 
those words and lines and points and pas- 
sages in the character he was to represent 
which he found suited to his genius, and 
delivered them with electric force. ‘“ His 
method was limitary. It was analytic and 
passionate ; not in the highest sense intel- 
lectual and imaginative.” To see Booth in 
his best mood was not like reading Shake- 
speare by flashes of lightning, “in which 
a blinding glare alternates with the fearful 
suspense of darkness; but rather like read- 
ing him by the sunlight of asummer’s day, 
a light which casts deep shadows, gives 
play to glorious harmonies of colour, and 
shows all objects in vivid light and true 
relation.” 

While thus according to Booth the gift 
of supreme histrionic power, however, Mr. 
Gould would not imply that his perform- 





ances were faultless. He may have been 
matched by others, and haply surpassed in 
all secondary histrionic qualities, with the 
exception of voice; “he holding, beyond 
rivalry, the single, controlling quality of 
a penetrating, kindling, shaping imagi- 
nation.” He was, perhaps, “the most 
unequal of all great actors.” To casual 
observers, therefore, he often seemed 
to fall short of his great reputation. 
“During the forty years, save one, which 
bounded his dramatic career, Mr. Booth’s 
habit of life, both on the farm and on the 
stage, was exemplarily temperate.” His 
reverence for the sacredness of all life 
amounted to a superstition. He abstained 
for many years, on principle, from the use 
of animal food. But he was subject to an 
extravagant and erring spirit allied to 
madness, which sometimes induced him 
to depart from the theatre at the very 
time fixed for his performance; where- 
upon the disappointed audience not un- 
naturally explained his conduct by ascrib- 
ing it to intoxication. It is confessed, 
indeed, with grief and pity, that the baser 
charge was often true, and that the actor 
sometimes relieved, “by means question- 
able, pitiful, pardonable,” the exhaustion 
attendant upon his great exertions. Some- 
thing by way of further apology for the 
actor might have been urged touching the 
habits of intemperance which prevailed 
generally a generation ago—it was not 
only the actors who drank deep in the 
days of Edmund Kean. 

Famous and prosperous as Mr. Booth 
became in America, it is admitted that he 
was never “the literary fashion.” He 
arrived in the States unheralded, un- 
known, unprovided with letters; he was 
obliged to introduce himself to the manager 
of the Richmond Theatre, to secure a first 
appearance upon the American stage. He 
proceeded to Boston, and there played 
Octavian in the Mountaineers, to a very 
poor house. “But the fire took; and the 
next day the town was ablaze with interest 
in the new tragedian—an interest that 
scarcely flagged during the following thirty 
years.” It was his wont to avoid listless 
and fashionable audiences, “ with the blue 
blood sleeping in their veins,” and to play 
at second-rate theatres, assured of that 
fulness and heartiness of popular appre- 
ciation which he found infinitely preferable 
to the “cool approval of scholars.” Cer- 
tain eccentricities he has been credited 
with, although of these Mr. Gould says 
no word. It is understood that he was 
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accustomed to play Oronoko with bare 
feet, insisting upon the absurdity of put- 
ting shoes upon a slave. At Philadelphia 
he appeared as Richard, mounted on a 
real White Surrey; thus reducing the 
tragedy to the level of an equestrian 
drama. Some minor notes of his histrionic 
method are worth recording. His articu- 
lation was distinct to excess; he was 
accustomed to pronounce “ocean” (in 
Richard’s first soliloquy) as a word of three 
syllables. His “hand play,” or “manual 
eloquence,” is described as singularly beau- 
tiful. Mr. Gould, referring to his per- 
formance of Sir Edward Mortimer (The 
Tron Chest)—the last part in which the 
actor ever appeared—speaks admiringly of 
the motion of his hands “towards those 
heart-wounds— 


Too tender e’en for tenderness to touch ; 


the creeping, trembling play of his pale, 
thin fingers over his maddening brain; 
and his action when describing the assassi- 
nation.” ‘No actor we have ever seen,” 
writes Mr. Gould, ‘‘seemed to have such 
control over the vital and involuntary 
functions. He would tremble from head 
to foot, or tremble in one outstretched 
arm to the finger-tips, while holding it in 
the firm grasp of the other hand. . . . 
The veins of his corded and magnificent 
neck would swell, and the whole throat 
and face become suffused with crimson in 
a moment in the crisis of passion, to be 
succeeded on the ebb of feeling by an 
ashy paleness. To throw the blood into 
the face is a comparatively easy feat for a 
sanguine man by simply holding the breath; 
but for aman of pale complexion to speak 
passionate and thrilling words pending the 
suffusion, is quite another thing. On the 
other hand, it must be observed that no 
amount of merely physical exertion or 
exercise of voice could bring colour into 
that pale, proud, intellectual face. This 
was abundantly shown in Shylock, in Lear, 
in Hamlet, where the passion was intense, 
but where the face continued clear and 
pale. In a word, he commanded 
his own pulses, as well as the pulses of his 
auditors, with despotic ease.” 

Mr. Gould devotes a distinct essay to 
each of Booth’s impersonations; but we 
may not closely follow the author through- 
out his critical labours. He describes the 
feats and accomplishments of his favourite 
actor with much minuteness, finding reason 
for applause in almost every particular. 
Yet he writes so vivaciously, so intelli- 








gently, and withal seems to be sothoroughly 
in earnest, that his book rarely ceases to 
be interesting, and, indeed, instructive. 
Hamlet, we learn, was Booth’s favourite 
part, and special mention is made of a 
performance at the Howard Athenmum, 
Boston, towards the close of the actor’s 
career. The nobility of his profile had 
been destroyed by the accidental injuries 
he had received; but the beauty of his 
voice, at one time gravely affected by this 
mischance, was now completely restored. 
He wore no wig, and his hair had turned 
to an iron-grey hue; he had no special 
help from costume or scenery, or from bis 
fellow- players. The audience was fit 
though few; but “it was a noteworthy 
fact, however it might be accounted for, that 
Mr. Booth invariably seemed to play better 
to a thin house.” And never did the soul 
of Hamlet shine forth more clearly “ with 
its own peculiar, fitful, far-reaching, sad- 
dened, and supernatural life,” than on this 
particular occasion. We do not find, how- 
ever, that Mr. Booth’s Hamlet was very 
unlike other Hamlets, except in so far as 
the physical qualities of the actor differed 
from those of other representatives of the 
part. Mr. Gould speaks with surprise of 
the applause awarded to the Hamlet of 
“that sensible but unimaginative actor 
Macready,”- who, in. one scene of the play, 
“seemed to change natures with Osric, the 
waterfly, and to dance before the footlights 
flirting a white handkerchief overhis head.” 
Mr. Rufus Choate, comparing Kean and 
Booth in Hamlet, said, ‘‘ This man (Booth) 
has finer touches.” A strange reading 
may be noted. Mr. Booth read the line, 
“With a bare bodkin who would fardels 
fear,” as we have printed it, after an un- 
punctuated fashion, affirming that “‘ bod- 
kin” was a local term in some parts of 
England for a padded yoke to support 
burdens on either side; and that a “ bare 
bodkin” was a yoke without the pad, and 
therefore galling. Mr. Gould observes 
simply, “The meaning assigned has, we 
believe, escaped the notice of all lexico- 
graphers.” It is mentioned that in the 
year 1831 Booth, being the temporary 
manager of a theatre in Baltimore, sup- 
ported the Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean 
by assuming the part of Lucianus, or “ the 
second actor,” whose function in the play 
is to deliver the brief speech beginning, 
“Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit,” &c. 
Says Mr. Gould: “In Booth’s delivery of 
these fearful lines, each word dropped 
poison. The weird music of his voice and 
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the stealthy yet decisive action, made this 
brief scene the memorable event of the 
night ”—which is not saying much for the 
Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean. 

Booth’s conception of the character of 
Shylock was, it. seems, influenced by “ the 
Hebrew blood which, from some remote 
ancestor, mingled in the current of his life, 
was evidently traceable in his features, and, 
haply, determined the family name—Booth, 
from Beth, Hebrew for house or nest of 
birds.” Booth’s mind was deeply exer- 
cised by religious problems, by obstinate 
questionings of futurity and human des- 
tiny. ‘‘ He passed into all religions with 
a certain humility and humanity, and 
with a certain Shakesperian impartiality. 
Among Jews he was counted a Jew. He 
was as familiar with the Koran as with the 
Hebrew scriptures, and named a child of 
his after a wife of Mahomet. At other 
times, and in sympathy with his favourite 
poet, Shelley, he delighted to lose himself 
in the mysticism of the faiths of India.” 
It was Kean’s fancy, the reader will re- 
member, to join a tribe of Hurons, to wear 
the strange dress, including war-paint, of 
a Red Indian chief, and to assume the 
striking name of “ Alantenaida.” 

The last scene of Booth’s Othello is 
described as “full of fate.” He entered 
with an Eastern lamp, lighted, in one hand, 
and a drawn scimitar in the other.. ‘ The 
oriental subjective mood had obtained full 
possession of him. The supposed ‘ proofs’ 
had sunk into his mind, and resolved them- 
selves into a fearful unity of thought and 
purpose. ... The expressjon of constrained 
energy in his movements—the large, low- 
toned, vibrant rumination of his voice, 
sounding like thought overhead—filled the 
scene with an atmosphere at once oppres- 
sive and fascinating.” When he spoke of 
“the very error of the moon,” his gesture 
seemed to figure the faith of the Chaldean, 
and to bring the moon “more near the 
earth than she was wont.” ‘‘ Roderigo 
killed!’ (with wonder), ‘and Cassio 
killed!’ (glutting the words in his throat).” 
The lines that follow he delivered with 
burning intensity. His speech over his 
dead wife seemed the ultimate reach of 
blended grief and love and wild, remorse- 
ful passion of which the human voice is 
capable. At the summons, “Bring him 
away!” and as he is beginning his final 
speech, he took a silken robe, and carelessly 
threw it over his shoulder; then reached 
for his turban, -possessing himself of a 
dagger he had concealed therein. He 





uttered the word “pearl,” as though it 
were indeed “the immediate jewel of his 
soul,” his wife, with a lingering fulness 
and tenderness of emphasis, and with a 
gesture as if in the act of throwing it 
away he cast his own life from him. 

Booth’s Iago was not as Kean’s, “a gay, 
light-hearted monster; a careless, cordial, 
comfortable villain ;” so Hazlitt wrote of it. 
Booth gave quite another version. His 
conception was saturnine ; the expression 
of it strangely swift and brilliant. ‘“ He 
showed the dense force, the stealth, the 
velvet-footed grace of the panther; the 
subtlety, the fascination, the rapid stroke 
of the fanged serpent. His performances 
of this part did not vary much. Whatever 
difference might be discovered arose from 
the greater or less intensity of the repre- 
sentation.” Hecame on the stage as though 
“possessed by his most splendid devil.” 
The voice he used was his “most sweet 
and audible, deep-revolving bass.” His 
delivery of the text was a masterpiece of 
colloquial style. It had all the abrupt 
turns, the tones of nature, the unexpected- 
ness, and the occasional persuasive force 
which belong to the best conversation. His 
address to Othello had “a fearful symmetry 
of falsehood.” ‘‘He lied so like truth, 
that had we been in Othello’s place we felt 
he would have deceived us, too d 
Yet was the odiousness of Iago’s nature 
lightened and carried off by the grace and 
force of Booth’s representation.” 

Kean’s Macbeth, according to Hazlitt, 
“was deficient in the poetry of the cha- 
racter—he did not look like a man who 
had encountered the weird sisters.” Booth’s 
performance, on the contrary, was “con- 
stituted by imagination, kindled and swayed 
by supernatural agencies.” The dagger- 
speech was given “in volumed whispers—it 
was filled with fearful shadows.” After 
the murder, when Lady Macbeth was gone 
to gild the faces of the grooms with Dun- 
can’s blood, and Macbeth, left alone, hears 
a knocking at the door, and delivers the 
lines begiuning “Whence is that knock- 
ing?” Booth looked at his hands with 
starting eyes and a knotted horror in his 
features, the while he wiped one hand with 
the other from him with intensest loathing. 
“The words came like the weary dash on 
reef rocks, and as over sunken wrecks and 
drowned men, of the despairing sea. . . 
He launched the mysterious power of his 
voice, like the sudden rising of a mighty 
wind from some unknown source, over 
those ‘ multitudinous seas,’ and they 
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swelled and congregated dim and vast 
before the eye of the mind. Then-came 
the amazing word ‘ incarnadine,’ each 
syllable ringing like the stroke of a sword. 
The whole passage was of unparalleled 
grandeur; and in tone, look, action, con- 
veyed the impression of an infinite and 
unavailing remorse.” 

The success of Booth’s Lear, as Mr. 
Gould is enabled to show, dated so far 
back as his first assumption of the part at 
Drury-lane in 1820. ‘ We have seen Mr. 
Booth’s Lear, with great pleasure,” writes 
Hazlitt, whom Mr. Gould cites as an un- 
willing witness, for he went on to say, 
“ Mr. Kean’s is a greater pleasure to come, 
as we anticipate.” Yet when Kean did 
play the part he disappointed his admirer, 
who even ventured to describe the per- 
formance as a failure. Mr. Gould is en- 
titled to infer that Hazlitt preferred the 
Lear of Booth, and, seeing that Booth’s per- 
formance came first in order of time, the 
question as to his imitating Kean, “a ques- 
tion first put by prejudice, and since repeated 
by dulness,” could not be raised in regard 
to King Lear, at any rate. It is suggested, 
indeed, that danger arose lest Kean should 
be charged with imitating Booth, and was 
thusinduced toadopta certain perverse read- 
ing, which Hazlitt hasduly noted. It was as 
Lear, at the National Theatre, Boston, in 
1835, that Mr. Gould saw Booth for the first 
time. “The blue eye, the white beard, 
the nose in profile, keen as the curve of a 
falchion, the ringing utterances of the 
names ‘Regan,’ ‘Goneril,’ the close pent-up 
passion striving for expression, the kingly 
energy, the affecting recognition of Cor- 
delia in the last act—made a deep impres- 
sion on our boyish mind.” Mr. Gould 
admits that he witnessed with a certain 
pleasure Mr. Macready’s scholastic per- 
formance of Lear—but it did not move 
him much. “It was marred by the cold 
premeditation which marked all the efforts 
of that educated gentleman. Marvellous 
as was the imitation of the signs of passion, 
we felt the absence of the pulse of life. 
He was the intellectual showman of the 
character, not the character itself. He 
never got inside. Conception is a blessing 
not vouchsafed to actors of his school. 
With Booth, the case was different ”—then 
follows a high-flown account of the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Gould’s favourite actor in the 
part, concluding with—“ in a word, the 
interior life of Lear came forth, and shone 
in the focal light of Mr. Booth’s represen- 
tation.” 





Booth’s voice was a “most miraculous 
organ;” “it transcended music;” it was 
guided by a method which defied the set 
rules of elocution: it brought “airs from 
heaven and blasts from hell ;” but it was 
marked by one significant limitation—it 
had no mirth—there were tones of light, 
but none of levity. Yet, now and then, on 
such occasions as his benefit, Mr. Booth 
appeared in farce, as Jerry Sneak and 
Geoffrey Muffincap. But his farce was 
simply the negation of his tragedy. ‘The 
sunny blue eye, the genial smile, the plea- 
santry we found so winning in social in- 
tercourse, never appeared upon the stage.” 
He could not be comic. “ His genius, and 
the voice it swayed, were solely dedicated 
to tragedy.” Garrick danced ; Kean danced 
and sang exquisitely; Booth could neither 
dance nor sing. A certain comic song he 
did attempt at times, by way of enlivening 
his performance in farce ; but it was simply 
“a grotesque jingle, scorning melody, and 
depending for its success on odd turns 
of expression, verbal and vocal.” He was, 
in truth, to Mr. Gould’s thinking, always 
the Tragedian. Yet was his art “ unre- 
movably coupled to nature.” The term 
“theatrical ” could never be justly applied 
tohim. “Nature was the deep source of 
his power, and she imparted her own per- 
petual freshness to his personations. We 
could not tire of him any more than 
we tire of her. His art was, in a high 
sense, as natural as the bend of Niagara, as 
the poise and drift of summer clonds, the 
play of lightning, the play of children, or 
as the sea, storm-tossed, sunlit, moonlit, 
or brooded in mysterious calm—and his 
art awakened in the observer correspond- 
ing emotions.” 

Mr. Gould’s book is altogether a curious 
and interesting memorial of the actor, but 
it necessarily is an incomplete reply to the 
question touching Booth’s histrionic merits. 
To Mr. Gould he was very great indeed ; but 
how far is that conclusive? The honesty 
of Mr. Gould’s convictions is not to be im- 
pugned, his book abounds in force and 
ingenuity; but is his judgment to be 
trusted ? It is possible that Booth, an imi- 
tator in his youth, developed originality in 
his maturity, and really deserved to rank at 
last among the great actors of his time, as 
indeed he was ranked generally in America. 
But, on the other hand, conventionality and 
plagiarism in dramatic matters were less 
likely to be recognised in America than in 
this country. Actors of note had visited 
the States from time to time before the 
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arrival of Booth; but the American play- 
goers were scarcely familiar with acting of 
the highest class—were, perhaps, likely 
to be content with inferior histrionic dis- 
plays. In any case, Mr. Gould has done 
good service to the memory of Booth. 
He has placed upon record the high esti- 
mation in which the actor was held by the 
American public; for, without doubt, the 
essayist speaks on behalf of a large majority 
of his countrymen. And we may deduce 
from the matter the rather commonplace 
moral, that unanimity of opinion is a rare 
thing, in regard to the transactions of the 
theatre, not less than in relation to other 
subjects. Even when jurymen agree upon 
their verdict, it must be understood that 
oftentimes there has been real sacrifice of 
preference or conviction: some yielding to 
coercion for the sake of concord, quiet, 
and escape from the box. When Kean 
said, “The pit rose at me,” he did not 
mean, absolutely, that none of the audience 
kept their seats. Be sure there were dis- 
sentients, who did not join in the chorus 
of enthusiastic applause—who sat un- 
moved, perhaps unsatisfied, preferring act- 
ing of another kind and school, to that 
exhibited by the new performer. There is 
always a minority—an opposition. As the 
proverb tells us, the meat of one is the 
poison of another. So a man may be at 
once idolised and scorned—to these a 
tragedian, to those a buffoon or a block- 
head. And there can be no distinct right 
or wrong in such matters. 





THE HARBINGERS. 
Deep in the sunny copses, thick in the sheltered 


lanes, 

Gallantly decking the wind-swept turf out on the 
breezy plains, 

Gemming the quiet hedge-rows, clustering by the 
stream, 

Blossoming on the great hill-sides where the golden 
gorses gleam ; 

Blue and rosy, purple and white, ’mid the grasses 
glistening, 

They show, *neath April shadow and shine, the 
harbingers of Spring. 


neem od Winter’s sway has been, bitter, and fierce, 

and ion 

And still o’er the sea the black east wind is singing 
his dying song ; 

But primrose, snowdrop, and violet join in the old 
sweet strain, 

‘The frost is over, the snow is gone, we are coming 
again, again ; 

And from mating bird, and budding bough, and 
wakening nature swelling, 

Comes the echo of the joyous news the harbingers 
are telling. 


fans rr springs out to hail them on happy kindred 


And. _ life and-tranquil age give welcome grave 
and sweet ; 





Only sorrow raising heavy eyes beside the cold white 


cross, 
Says, “‘ Here is what returns no more, no spring-tide 
or my loss.”’ 
Yet by a Cross the God of Love the sign to trust 
has give’ 
Of Him ~ od came the harbinger of deathless joys in 
Heaven. 





CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. 
, IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


An old, old town among the green 
Kentish hopfields and the green Kentish 
hills—a town with an old, old church, 
grim, and grand, and grey as some ancient 
cathedral, and which was a cathedral once, 
to judge from the name of the quaint old 
pile of red-brick, red-tiled buildings hard 
by, which look, from one side, upon high- 
walled orchard and churchyard, from the 
other, upon the lazy, full-brimmed river. 
“The palace” people still call that ancient 
pile of peaked gables and quaint oriel win- 
dows, loopholed walls, and winding stone 
steps, which lead down from ivy-hidden 
postern doors to the river path below; 
and, if you get permission, will take you 
to a room where dim frescoes still linger 
on the walls, and where Cranmer, the 
last resident archbishop, once dined in 
homely state. 

But there are relics of older times than 
Cranmer’s on the other side of the church— 
the grey ivy-mantled ruins of an ancient 
monastery ; and clustered near it, hidden 
in trees, surrounded by quiet meadows and 
modern gardens, buildings as grey and ivy- 
mantled, and which, under the disguise of 


.| nineteenth-century roofs and windows and 


furniture, yet bear the old titles of Priory 
and Chapter-house. And below all these, 
many feet below gardens and meadows, 
church and palace, flows the tranquil river, 
starred here and there by the floating blos- 
soms of the yellow water-lily; broken by 
the passage of some heavy barge; or stirred 
by the fresh, sweet breeze wafted across 
those low-lying meadows on the farther 
side. 

I am looking across those meadows now, 
I who write this, and who live in one of 
the above-mentioned houses belonging to 
the ancient monastery—a beautiful old 
place, garlanded with rich, red roses; 
wreathed with green, fragrant limes; and 
set in a garden redolent of tall, snow- 
white lilies, roses pink and creamy, and 
masses of scarlet geranium. ‘Tangled 
sprays of feathering jasmine and thorny, 
crimson-blossomed rose boughs, wave and 
dangle over the garden-wall, thrusting 
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aside the tufts of wild wall-flowers and 
lilac veronica which spring between the 
lichen-crusted stones to reflect themselves 
in the dark-brown mirror below. Behind 
is a background of dark shadowy trees; 
above, a vault of cloudless blue, fading 
gradually into purest, clearest gold upon 
the west; the sun is almost hidden behind 
the horizon, save for one last ray just 
touching the heart of a dangling rose and 
turning it into a fiery ruby. Bells are 
ringing from the little Catholic chapel at 
the lower end of the town; a light skiff, 
with a man in it, is moored at the farther 
side of the river—a man in boating flannels 
and a blue cap. 

I am not thinking of boat or man, how- 
ever. I am watching for Esther, and 
wondering when I shall see the shadow of 
her grey dress upon the sunlit path below 
the old palace. There is no path under 
our wall, It comes to an end between 
the churchyard and the ruined monastery, 
turning abruptly up a sharp incline to the 
town. She will have to go up there, and 
come round to our door across the meadows. 
But where is she P 

I am beginning to think that it is not well 
to have such a terribly useful and popular 
person for a friend. Perhaps, if she were 
not quite so nice, people might not be 
always wanting to take her from me; but 
then, perhaps, 1 might not want to take her 
from them! This is a matter to be con- 
sidered. 

You know who Esther is, don’t you? 
No? It seems strange that anybody 
should not know Esther—Esther, the heip 
and favourite of all Maidenborough. 
Nine years ago her father was the rector 
here; and she and her widowed mother 
now live in a tiny suite of old-fashioned 
rooms in the palace, which building, like a 
royal residence at Hampton, serves at 
present for a home for certain wives and 
relations of deputy-clergy not overburdened 
with this world’s goods. They pay for 
such harbourage, of course, and pay highly ; 
but all the same it is a favour to be al- 
lowed to reside in the old episcopal palace; 
and only certain specially-favoured families 
have the right of doing so. 

My father is the present rector; and 
how I first came to know Esther was 
in this wise. I had just left school to join 
my parents at Maidenborough, and was 
walking along the towing-path one day, 
when I met a small boy,crying—no, how!l- 
ing—in the most dismal fashion ; a very 
dirty small boy, and exceedingly ragged. 


Of course I stopped. What was the 
matter? The boy lifted up his voice 
more audibly, and demanded “ Mammy!” 
I asked where “‘Mammy” was. He didn’t 
know. He asked me something, but what 
I didn’t know. His little naked foot was 
bleeding from a bad cut; but when I tried 
to lift him and examine it, he resisted with 
shrieks so appalling, that any passer-by 
must have thought I was in the act of 
murdering him. In deference to my 
father’s position, I couldn’t subject myself 
to be taken up on such a ch In de- 
ference to my own soft heart, I couldn’t go 
on my way rejoicing. Accordingly I sat 
down in the dust, and was near weeping 
too, when a shadow fell across my path; 
and, looking up, I saw—LHsther ! 

A slight grey figure; an oval face, pure 
of all tinge of colour; grey, liquid eyes, 
full of an unutterable look, as of one who 
had been waiting for long, long years, and 
yet was content to wait as much longer; 
a fair, white brow, smooth and pure as an 
angel’s; a small firm mouth and chin, grave 
with an exquisite sweetness, which seemed 
to cling about them like some subtle frag- 
rance. That was Esther; that is Esther 
still—my darling, my friend ! 

In two words she found out what was 
the matter. In two more the child was 
quieted and clinging to her neck, gabbling 
away in baby gibberish the while, she 
seeming to understand as though she were 
the “ Mammy ” he had been wailing for. 

Esther and I made friends that after- 
noon, as we carried home the wounded 
hero between us. 

Nobody seems capable of getting married 
in Maidenborough unless Esther will act as 
bridesmaid ; of falling ill without her for 
nurse; or of dying unless she be near to 
close their eyes, and comfort those left 
behind. Therefore I feel no shame in 
avowing that I am utterly incapable of 
making up a new bonnet, the materials 
for which are now lying on my bed, 
without Esther’s assistance; and I feel 
righteously indignant when the said assist- 
ance does not come, and I am summoned 
indoors instead, to assist the mother in en- 
tertaining some particularly stupid towns- 
people. 

One last look I give along the river 
path, stretching over the wall for the 
purpose ; and then, in the same moment, I 
hear a splash, and see that I have capsized 
my new parasol, which was lying on the 
wall beside me, into the river below. The 
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probably my cry of woe at the same time, 
unfastens the boat from its moorings, pad- 
dles across, and, fishing out my property, 
hands it to me. He has to stand up in his 
boat and stretch high; and I have to bend 
down and stretch low for the purpose. Our 
faces look into each other. Mine reddens 
and his smiles; a pleasant smile, a pleasant 
face—more than pleasant, indeed. 

“Oh! thank you,” I say awkwardly, 
and scarlet-faced. 

“Not at all,” he says, lifting his blue 
cap with cool civility; and then the boat 
glides on, and I depart into the house. 
My parasol is spoilt; but I have not noticed 
it, so full is my mind of the conviction that 
the face which has just flashed upon me is 


‘ not only the handsomest I ever have seen, 


but the handsomest I ever could see. 
There is only one drawback to my enjoy- 
ment of the fact. What a pity Esther was 
not there to see it too! Iam never quite 
sure even of my own opinions until she has 
confirmed them. 

I think it is that ‘same evening, or the 
— after, that papa breaks the silence 
with : 

“By-the-way, mamma, I met the brother 
of an old college chum yesterday, an Exeter 
man himself, who has come down here to 
work up notes for a book on ecclesiastical 
architecture. I’ve asked him to dinner. 
I’m sure you'll like him.” 

“What is his name?” asks mamma 
placidly. 

“And shall I like him, papa?” say I. 
“Is he nice? Mamma is like Esther, and 
likes everyone, even disagreeable people ; 


~ but shall I like him? That is the im- 


portant question !” 

“Oh dear no. He is not half young or 
silly enough for your liking, saucebox,” 
says my father “ And his name is Kenneth 
Moncton, Tom Moncton’s brother,” he 
adds, turning to the mother. “I declare 
I thought it was Tom, when I first caught 
sight of those black Moncton eyes under 
the fellow’s blue cap.” 

“Blue cap!” I hear that; but not the 
stranger’s name just then, for those words 
bring back to me the remembrance of the 
black eyes, which had flashed up into mine 
from the boat on the river yesterday. - 

“And it was the very same person!” 
I tell Esther next day when she has come 
to see me, and we are sitting by the lattice- 
paned, jasmine-smothered window of m 
room—she busy with a lapful of cloudy 
tulle and pale blue ribbons over the con- 
struction of my bonnet; the little dark 





head bent over her work, the slim pale 
fingers flying in and out with dainty skill 
while I perch on the window-sill, my head 
against the framework, my idle hands 
clasped about my knee. A ray of sunshine 
is falling from above like a shaft of glory 
on her brow. Outside, a thrush is sing- 
ing in the boughs of a huge cherry-tree ; 
the music mingles with my voice as I 
go on chattering. ‘ Esther, 1 am so 
glad; for I took a liking to him at once. 
I wanted to know him. You have no idea 
what a beautiful face he has—like Sir 
Launcelot—— No! graver than Launcelot; 
more like King Arthur; only Arthur had 
a beard, had he not? This one has none; 
and besides, Launcelot was not.so very 
young or lively after all; so I suppose he 
must be the Knight.” 

“TI hope not!” Esther’s grey eyes looking 
up with a sweet little mixture of fun and 
anxiety. “I shouldn’t care for a Launcelot 
to come across my little Birdie. Our ‘lily 
maid ’ is worthy of a better fate.” 

“Tt is you who are the ‘lily maid.’ 
Perhaps Sir Launcelot has come for you,” 
I say merrily; but Esther shakes her head 
and the smile dies out of her eyes—the 
smile, not the sweetness; that never dies. 

“Not for me,” she says softly ; “neither 
Launcelot nor any other! Birdie, stoop 
your head that I may try this on, and 
try and forget this bewitching stranger. 
Perhaps he may not turn out as nice as he 
looks; and even if he does - 

“If he does—Esther, he is coming to 
dinner again to-morrow, and what shall I 
wear!” Iinterrupt. “Is my pink muslin fresh 
enough? Let me put it on that you ma 
see. What do you think? Oh! Esther, 
don’t laugh. Papa thought he would be 
too old and clever for me to like; but I do 
like him, and I should like him to think 
I looked nice—there’s no harm in that, is 
there ?” 

“Harm? No. But you don’t usually 
care so much for strangers’ opinions, 
Birdie. I can’t understand you to-day.” 

“You could if you had seen him, and 
heard him talk. Besides, he is so brave 
and clever, like one of the knights of old— 
poet and warrior too. He fought in the 
Indian mutiny, and then he married a 
beautiful girl with a large fortune, and e 

“You've not told me his name yet,” 
Esther interrupts, her eyes and fingers 
busy with the bonnet. 

“Dalton,” Ireply ; “Colonel Dalton. At 
least he took that name when he married, 
I forget his previous one; but this was his 
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wife’s. She was a great heiress ; but she 
died, poor thing! shortly after they were 
married, and since then he has been 
travelling continually. He wentall through 
the Franco-Prussian war as a correspondent 
for something, and risked his life a hundred 
times rather than live idly at home. So 
you see, Esther, he is a real hero; and 
you'll like him better than I when you see 
him. And oh! what can I do to this muslin 
to make the train stand out ? ” 

And she laughs and scolds me a little, 
looking at me with wistful eyes, rather 
wondering and anxious in their tenderness, 
as though a vision of something—some old 
memory of pain—had risen up before them, 
from which she would fain shield me 
if she knew how; and yet, all the while 
her busy, clever fingers are plaiting at 
the skirt of my muslin dress; disapproving 
of my anxiety, yet doing the one little 
practical thing in her power to satisfy it; 
not understanding how I can care so much 
about looking nice, and yet making me 
look nicer than I could ever make myself 
because it pleases me, and because the cer- 
tainty of my present pleasure is more 
tangible to her than the chance of my 
future pain. Only when I am quite satis- 
fied with my dress, and she is laying it 
on the bed beside the nearly-completed 
bonnet, I suddenly make a clutch at her, 
and spring to the window. 

“‘Esther, come here,” I whisper. ‘There 
is Colonel Dalton talking to papa on the 
croquet-lawn. Look at him, do look at 
him. He is turning his face this way. 
There Why, Esther! Oh! Esther, 
what is it?” 

The hands that have been resting on 
my shoulder slip down. There is a quick 
rustle, a “thud” upon the carpet; and 
turning swiftly, I see the little grey figure 
all crumpled in a heap on the floor, with 
the pale, rigid hands clenched together, 
and the white face hidden among the 
loosened hair. 

Without word or warning she has fainted 
away ! 








JAPANESE INDUSTRIES. 


Less than twenty years ago the Empire 
of the Rising Sun was as a sealed book to 
the outer world, and nothing but vague, 
uncertain information was attainable with 
regard to its inhabitants and their indus- 
tries. Matters are now changed, and we 
are gradually becoming more thoroughly 





capabilities of their country, which bids 
fair to take a leading position in Eastern 
Asia. Much has been said and written 
during the past year of its warlike power ; 
and we now gladly avail ourselves of the 
publication of an unusually interesting 
Consular Report from Yokohama, Japan, 
to bring under the notice of our readers 
some information respecting the cultiva- 
tion, &c., of its chief products, viz., silk, 
tea, tobacco, hemp, and rice. 


Cocoons are used by the Japanese for 
two purposes, viz., for reeling into silk or 
for reproduction of seed. In the former 
case, when they are eight or nine days old, 
they are placed on baskets and laid out in 
the sun to dry, in order to destroy the 
chrysalis. This is effected in two or three 
days, when the cocoons are placed where 
a draught can play freely on them, for, if 
they are taken in when hot from the effects 
of the sun, the silk is likely to become 
brittle, and is more tronblesome to reel. 
Sometimes the cocoons are dried by steam, 
and in that case they are placed in a 
basket-steamer, specially made for this 
purpose, over a caldron of hot water. 
Two or three mulberry leaves are put into 
the basket with the cocoons, and the whole 
is then covered with stout wrapping. As 
soon as the mulberry leaves have com- 
pletely changed colour, the chrysalis is 
considered to be killed. Another plan for 
drying cocoons is to place a large box, 
with a series of drawers or shelves, over 
a fire. At the bottom of each drawer 
a layer of thick paper is placed, on which 
the cocoons are laid, and two or three 
mulberry leaves are put into each drawer. 
The drawers have to be continually shifted 
about, so that each may receive an equal 
amount of heat. When the leaves crumble 
to powder at the touch, the killing process 
is looked upon as effected. The water, in 
tvhich the cocoons are immersed before 
reeling, is the best and purest that can be 
obtained, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, itis generally filtered. If ordinary 
well-water, or water in the least degree 
tinged with mud, be used, the thread is 
thought to lose in weight as well as in 
natural gloss. Silk is reeled either by 
hand or by machinery; the latter method 
has recently been brought to bear on the 
industry, but hand - reeling is most in 
vogue, and has been so from time im- 
memorial. This is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. About eight and a half 
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into thirty parts; one portion is put into 
boiling water, and the thread reeled off 
first from five or six cocoons, increasing to 
seven or eight. This number is considered 
to turn out the best silk, but, for medium 
and inferior silk, eight or nine to twelve 
or thirteen cocoons are used. A small 
ring, made either of horsehair or human 
hair, is attached to the edge of the basin 
containing the cocoons and the hot water. 
The thread is run through this ring, and 
then passed in and out of the first and 
second fingers of the left hand, the right 
hand meanwhile turning the handle of the 
reel. The Japanese seem to think that 
by this process greater evenness of thread 
is obtained, and that there is less chance 
of impurities getting into the silk than is 
the case when machinery is used. There 
is good reason, however, to believe that 
this is a matter of fancy, for silk reeled in 
the latter way fetches by far the best 
price ; and besides this, machinery is being 
gradually made use of at Yedo and else- 
where. 

Let us now turn to the other main 
branch of the industry. The Japanese 
have always paid great attention to the 
rearing of silkworms, and have brought 
the art to a high degree of perfection. 
The commencement of the season varies in 
different parts of the country, according 
as the temperature is high or low. When 
the temperature. has become tolerably 
equable—commonly early in April—the 
silkworm egg-cards are taken out of store; 
and hung up in some quiet part of the 
house. After twenty-two or twenty-three 
days the worms appear ; they are carefully 
watched, and paper is wrapped round the 
cards, which are now placed in a basket- 
tray. They are looked at every morning, 
and the worms are brushed lightly off, with 
a feather-fan, on to another piece of paper. 
They are fed with mulberry leaves, chopped 
very fine and cleared of all fibrous matter, 
to which is added a certain proportion of 
millet bran. Fresh paper is wrapped round 
the cards, and this course is pursued for 
three days, by which time all the worms 
will be out. The paper with the worms 
on it is then placed on clean basket-trays, 
over a layer of matting, and the worms 
are fed about five times a day. After the 
lapse of another three days, the worms are 
transferred to matting. As a rule, in 
about ten days’ time the first sleep is 
entered upon, but this depends upon the 
temperature. When the worms are ob- 
served to be preparing for the first sleep, 





they are sprinkled with millet bran and 
covered with a net, over which mulberry 
leaves are placed. After a couple of hours 
the net is raised, and the worms brought 
away with the mulberry leaves, on which 
they have fastened. They are then placed 
in a fresh basket-tray, and the one from 
which they have been taken is thoroughly 
cleansed. When the worms have roused 
themselves from the first sleep they are 
sprinkled with rice bran, and covered with 
a net as before, after which they are 
shifted toa fresh basket. The same course 
is pursued when they go through the 
second and third sleep, but, for the fourth 
sleep, the net is not used. From six to 
seven days elapse between each of these 
stages. Great attention is paid to cleanli- 
ness, as neglect in this respect exposes the 
worms to disease. Mulberry leaves are 
given with an unsparing hand ; the leaves 
being chopped coarser and coarser as the 
worms grow larger. We have remarked 
that the worms are fed five times a day, 
but, in hot weather, when the leaves are 
apt to get dry, they are given eight times 
a day and even oftener. So careful are the 
Japanese in this respect that they measure 
out the leaves with great nicety, so as not 
to give the worms too much or too little. 
After the fourth sleep the leaves are given 
whole, for the worms have now attained 
their full size, and they soon cease feeding 
altogether. When they are observed to be 
seeking for a place to spin in, the best are 
picked out and placed on a contrivance 
made either of straw or light twigs, and 
intended to facilitate the spinning of the 
cocoons, an operation which takes three 
days. If the reproduction of eggs is desired, 
the cocoons are ranged in baskets, and 
after a fortnight the chrysalis will have 
changed into a moth, and will emerge from 
the cocoon. Finally, from one hundred 
to one hundred and thirty female moths 
are placed on a card surrounded with 
a framework of oiled or varnished wood, 
to prevent their escaping, and in about 
twelve hours the card will be covered 
with eggs. 


Tea is said to have been introduced into 
Japan from China in the year 782, but 
it did not come into general use until 1190. 
Although the Japanese cannot hope to 
compete successfully with the Chinese 
in the tea-markets of the world, still their 
tea is making its way into favour, and a 
few words on its culture will not be with- 
out interest. The ground best-adapted for 
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the cultivation of tea exhibits a reddish soil, 
mixed with small stones, and should be 
open to the south and east, but shut in 
from the north and west. Plantations are 
situate in warm, but yet temperate cli- 
mates. The plant blossoms late in the 
autumn, and the nut or seed follows the 
flower ; these nuts, however, do not ripen 
till the winter, and, when ripe, they burst 
and the seed falls to the ground. The 
seeds are sown in the last month of the 
year. Patches of ground, measuring six 
feet square, are marked out, and divided 
off into three parts, in each of which holes 
are dug about a foot in diameter ; manure 
is used, and after two days a small quantity 
of seed is sown in each hole. About an inch 
of light soil is then sprinkled over the 
seed. The seedlings come up early in 
summer. In the second year liquid 
manure is applied, but solid manure is 
not used until the third year. If the plan- 
tation is a very good one, the leaves are 
picked immediately after the third year. 
The time for picking depends upon the 
temperature of the season, but the best 
time is when the shrub is in what is 
known as the three-leaf stage, and when 
summer has well set in. This picking 
makes the best tea, as, when four or more 
leaves appear, they are somewhat dry in 
consistency and make inferior tea. A 
month after the best leaves are picked a 
second picking takes place for medium 
teas. When the leaves have been picked 
by women and children, they are taken to 
the houses, and a number of caldrons are 
half filled with boiling water. About half 
a pound of leaves is placed in each steamer 
over these caldrons, and after being 
steamed for a short time, the leaves are 
spread on matting and cooled with a fan. 
They are then removed to the firing-pan, 
in which they are tossed and rubbed rapidly 
to and fro with the hands, until the steam 
has dried off. The next step is to place 
them in a pan over a light fire for a night, 
so that they may be completely dried. The 
leaves are then passed through a sieve, to 
get rid of the stalks, and a rough cleaning 
process is gone through to remove con- 
spicuous impurities, after which they are 
again carefully sifted. By means of dif- 
ferent-sized sieves the leaves are divided 
into three classes, and an expert is em- 
ployed, who parcels them out into good, 
medium, and inferior kinds. When this 
has been done, the tea is again fired, cooled, 
and placed in cedar-wood boxes, or packed 
up in matting for transmission to different 


parts of the country; it is also sometimes 
stored in jars, with the lids secured so as 
to exclude all air. 

“Powder tea” is esteemed a great luxury 
by the Japanese, and, though it comes from 
the same seed as ordinary tea, it is culti- 
vated in a different manner, thus develop- 
ing a leaf different in consistency and 
flavour. This tea is of two kinds (koicha 
and usucha), and is made from very old 
shrubs selected from the best plantations. 
These shrubs are very freely manured 
some ten times in the year for koicha, and 
some six times for usucha. About the end 
of March, or beginning of April, these 
shrubs are surrounded on all sides with a 
bamboo screen-work, so as to protect them 
from frost; it is removed, however, as 
soon as summer has well set in. When 
the leaves have been picked they are 
steamed for about half a minute, spread 
out on matting, and cooled. Then follows 
the same process as with ordinary tea, viz., 
firing first over a quick, and afterwards 
over a slow fire; the only difference being 
that the leaves are turned about with a 
stick and not with the hand. When about 
half dried, the leaves are placed on trays 
and dried gradually before a light fire ; 
after which they are passed through bam- 
boo sieves, and finally spread out on sheets 
of paper, each leaf being picked out singly. 
Great care is shown in the mode of storage 
of this particular kind of tea; the leaves 
being placed in tin or white metal jars, 
which again are inclosed in wooden boxes, 
and packed with a certain amount of com- 
mon leaf, the effect of this being to pre- 
serve the scent and flavour for a long 
time. When it is wanted for use, a suf- 
ficient quantity is taken out of the metal jar, 
placed in a small hand tea-mill, and slowly 
ground into a very fine powder, which 
is removed with a feather into an air-tight 
jar. Boiling water is then got ready, and 
when it is just at the boiling point, about 
one-quarter of an ounce of tea- powder 
is put into a teacup, and boiling water 
poured on it to suit the taste of the tea- 
driuker. The whole is then rapidly stirred 
with a bamboo stick, specially made for 
the purpose, until a good froth is produced, 
and the tea is at once drunk ‘with much 
ceremony. 


According to a native authority, tobacco 
was introduced into Japan in 1605, and 
was first planted at Nagasaki. The follow- 
ing is, in brief, a Japanese description of 
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where a high degree of temperature pre- 
vails, the plant lives throughout the 
winter, but, nevertheless, it is usual to 
sow fresh seeds in the early spring of 
each successive year. By the third month 
the plants have attained a height of 
five or six inches, and in the sixth 
month they are about six feet high, and 
have a full, round stem. The leaves 
are long and pointed, about a foot in 
length, and completely envelop the stalk ; 
both stem and leaf are covered with a 
fine hairy substance. In the autumn, a 
great number of flowers, about an inch 
long and of a pale purple tint, spring from 
the tip of the stem. These are succeeded 
by small round seeds, inside of which there 
are three chambers, containing numerous 
light-red seeds. The bitter taste of the leaf 
is, in some measure, an effectual safeguard 
against the ravages of insects, but the 
leaves are, nevertheless, carefully tended. 
If reproduction from seed is not desired, 
the flowers are cut off and the stem pruned 
down, as otherwise the leaves lose in 
flavour and smell. The lees of oil, liberally 
used, and stable manure, sparsely applied, 
have a great effect on the plant, causing it 
to produce a small leaf with an excellent 
flavour; while, if the opposite course is 
followed, the leaves grow to an immense 
size, but are very inferior in taste. The 
leaves which make the best tobacco are 
gathered by twos, just after the height of 
summer; they are arranged in regular 
layers, and covered with straw matting 
for a couple of days, by which time they 
are of a light yellow colour. They are 
then fastened by the stem, by twos and 
threes, to a rope slung in a smoke-room, 
and at the end of a fortnight they are dried 
for two or three days in the sun, after which 
they are exposed for a couple of nights 
in order that they may be moistened 
with dew. They are next smoothed out 
and arranged in layers, the stems being 
fastened together. Finally, they are pressed 
down with boards and packed away ina 
dark room. Tobacco is prepared for con- 
sumption in the following manner :—The 
stems having been cut off, the leaves are 
rolled round, firmly pressed down with a 
thin board, and cut exactly in the centre. 
The two halves are placed one on the top 
of the other, so that the cut edges cor- 
respond, and, being firmly compressed be- 
tween two boards, they are easily cut into 
fine strips, the degree of fineness, of course, 
depending on the skill of the cutter. A 
machine, made of hard wood, but with the 





vital parts of iron, is sometimes used for 
this purpose. It was devised about sixty 
years ago by a skilful Yedo mechanic, the 
idea being taken from the machines for 
cutting the gold thread which is used for 
weaving into silk embroidery. 


Japan produces hemp of the finest qua- 
lity, and probably, when machinery has 
been brought to bear on the industry, 
it will compete favourably -with Manila 
hemp. The plant is perennial and attains 
a height of six feet and upwards; the 
stem’is covered with a short, hairy sub- 
stance; the leaves are heart - shaped, 
with a sharp point, their surface being 
of a bluish colour, and the back white ; 
both sides are furry and rough to the 
touch. In the summer, small sprouts 
of about two or three inches in height 
appear at the point where the leaves 
join the stem, and throw out blossoms, 
which develop into small white flowers. 
Mr. Consul Robertson gives the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which 
the fibre is obtained :—When the sum- 
mer has set in, the plantation is fired, 
after which the ground is well prepared 
with manure, and left till the close of 
the summer, when the shoots will have 
attained their full height. They are 
then cut and soaked in running water 
for about four hours. After immersion, 
the stalks are broken in about three 
places, by which means the rind is 
separated from the pith. In the inter- 
stice thus made the thumb of the 
left hand is inserted, and the stalks 
shredded. The shredded parts are placed 
in layers, and are next laid on a board 
which has a foot piece at one end, so 
as to make an inclined plane. A small 
edged tool is then grasped in the right 
hand, the shreds being tirmly held down 
with the left, and the inner white coating 
is scraped off. The shreds are now hung 
upon a frame, after which they are again 
plaeed on the board, and this time the 
outer green pith is scraped off. The 
fibre is then tied together in bundles 
and dried. This dried fibre is woven 
into cloth and all kinds of piece goods. 
The outer green bark or peel is also 
dried, macerated, and made into paper 
pulp, being used for the manufacture 
of the coarsest kinds of papers. It is 
sometimes used in its dried state by 
the, poorer classes as a stuffing for mat- 
tresses. The best of the outer or sur- 
face fibre is also made up into a material 
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very strong in texture and of a mouse 
colour. The pith, or what is left after 
obtaining the fibre, is utilised in finishing 
off the thatch of houses. 


Rice is very extensively grown in Japan, 
and there can be little doubt that, when 
the country is more fully developed, it will 
form the chief item among its exports. 
The Japanese call the plant “Iné;” the 
grain, before the husk is removed, ‘“‘momi,” 
(paddy), and, after that operation, “‘ komé,” 
orrice. Premising that they have several 
different kinds of rice, which need not be 
enumerated here, we proceed to describe 
the usual mode of cultivation, upon which 
the Japanese bestow great care. Before it 
is sown, the seed is always soaked in water, 
the length of immersion depending upon 
whether it is for an early, ordinary, or late 
crop; the sowing, however, commonly 
takes place between the middle of Feb- 
ruary and the end of April. The rice, 
packed in bags, is steeped in water for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty days; it is then 
taken out, and warm water poured over 
the bags, which are now covered with 
matting, to induce warmth and force on 
the sprouting of the grain; the rice is 
generally sown just before the husks have 
burst. The ground for the reception of 
the seedling is chosen for its richness and 
its situation as regards facilities for irriga- 
tion. Towards the end of autumn it is well 
ploughed and manured; in the early spring 
it is carefully gone over, and all lumps are 
broken: trefoil, young bamboo leaves, fish 
manure, refuse oil, &c., as well as manure, 
are mixed with the soil, which is then 
flooded to the depth of two or three 
inches. When the water has cleared and 
the muddy particles have sunk to the 
bottom, the seed is sown broadcast, and 
the water is drawn off on the first fine 
day, so that the sun may penetrate the 
soil; it is left dry from morning to even- 
ing, when it is again flooded, and so left 
till morning. Transplanting, in which the 
women all help, takes place in from forty- 
five to fifty-five days after sowing; the 
resi > are planted out in tufts of from 
two to five, according to the custom of the 
district, the tufts being placed in lines 
with a space of one or two feet between 
each. After this the ground is gone over 
with a light hand-rake or hoe, and care 
is taken that the soil does not press too 
heavily on the roots of the seedlings; all 
foot-marks are carefully erased, and the 
ground is constantly weeded. When the 





plants are well forward and full in grain, 
the water is drawn off the fields, so that 
the sun may penetrate the soil and thus 
harden the grain. When the earth has 
become thoroughly hard at the roots of 
the plants, it is taken as a sign that the 
grain has attained a proper consistency of 
hardness. 

Rice crops suffer much from the de- 
predations of birds and vermin, and all 
sorts of appliances are resorted to by the 
Japanese to scare them away. A favourite 
contrivance, particularly noticeable in hilly 
districts, is this: a hollowed bamboo, a 
foot or so long, has a small stick inserted 
in it; this is supported on two props, 
which just keep it at a balance. It is 
placed in such a position as to allow any 
of the small natural rivulets that abound 
in the hills to play into it; by this means 
it is made to clatter up and down, and 
effectnally scares away all birds, &c. 

At harvest-time the crops are cut with 
a sickle, the rice is bound in sheaves and 
left to dry in the san for about five days, 
or it is suspended, ears down, from a 
bamboo frame. It is then taken into the 
barns and passed through a toothed in- 
strument, which roughly separates the 
ears from the stalks; after this it is run 
through a sieve and again dried in the 
sun. Next, it is winnowed, by which 
process the good and inferior grains are 
separated—the one falling to the right 
and the other to the left of the machine; 
another aperture provides for the egress 
of dust, refuse, stalk, &c. The grain is 
then tossed over matting and left exposed 
for a short time, after which it is placed 
in a mortar, and the husk is got rid of. 
It is now winnowed again, and passed 
through a funnel placed on an inclined 
plane, the best and heaviest grain finding 
its way down the incline and the light 
kind being caught in a wire-work net. 
Finally, the rice is measured out into bags 
holding from twelve to twenty-two gallons 
of grain. 

Basing his calculations on the average 
produce of a weil-known rice district in 
Hizen, Mr. Robertson arrives at the follow- 
ing results with regard to the capabilities 
of land in Japan when devoted to rice culti- 
vation :—With a good harvest, a quarter 
of an acre of the best ground produces 
eight hundred and sixteen pounds of rice ; 
of medium ground, five hundred and 
eighty-three pounds; of inferior ground, 
four hundred and sixty-seven pounds. 
With a bad harvest, the same plots of 
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ground will produce four hundred and 
sixty-seven pounds, three hundred and 
fifty pounds, and two hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds respectively. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &c. 
——_——~>—_—_ 


BOOK 1V. AUDREY’S NARRATIVE. CHAPTER I. 
A SLENDER LINK. 


“T suppose everybody would be shocked, 
if I were to confess how soon after the 
sad news of Mr. Pemberton’s death reached 
us I began to speculate upon the chances 
for and against my father’s thinking it 
necessary to interdict my going to Ade- 
laide Lipscott’s wedding. We were sur- 
prised—I mean Griffith and myself—to 
find our father so much affected by the 
intelligence as he was. No doubt he had 
been, in his quiet way, taking up the 
broken threads of the past in his life; 
going back to the time when he and our 
mother and her brother were young, and 
full of hopes and projects; and he had 
pleased himself with the notion of reviving 
old times, in the company of the only 
person remaining who had shared them. 
He took the news to heart very much. 
The letter from my cousin Ida was short 
and concise; it must have been very hard 
for her to write it, and it told a sad 
story. My uncle died of fever, which he 
caught from a strange gentleman who 
was most kindly taken into my uncle’s 
house, having met with an accident at 
the gate. The stranger died in the house. 
It must have been a dreadful trial for poor 
Mrs. Pemberton; and I am sure if it had 
happened to me I should hate the dead 
man who had cost me my husband’s life, 
as much as if he were alive and could 
know it. Griffith says that is irrational. 
Very likely, but I cannot help that. 

“T make a point in my simple story of 
my anxiety about the wedding, because it 
is associated with a change in my feelings 
about Lady Olive Despard. I know that 
I had been obstinately unsympathetic to 
my father and my brother with respect to 
her; and I rather prided myself upon the 
fact, regarding it as a proof of my high 
and independent spirit, especially as that 
spirit manifested itself towards Griffith. 
If he did not care about my particular 
friend, if he thought that I was likely to 
be put out of my place by Miss Kindersley, 
I would show him that I was not to be 
still more unduly exalted by the intimacy 
of Lady Olive Despard. 








A day or two after the arrival of my 
cousin’s letter, Lady Olive came to the 
Dingle House, and had one of her long 
talks with my father. Madeleine and I 
were shut up in my room, for a long talk 
on our own account, and my father did not 
send for me. From the window of my 
room, Madeleine and I could see him and 
his visitor walking slowly, side by side, on 
the sheltered walk, bounded by the ivy- 
covered brick wall which enclosed the 
lawn on the far side. The wintry day was 
bright and clear, and the air was very 
still. We could hear the voices when my 
father and Lady Olive turned and came 
near the house; and on the second occasion, 
I saw that my father held an open letter 
in his hand. My cousin Ida’s letter, no 
doubt. 

“**T suppose poor Mrs. Pemberton and 
your cousin will come to England, all the 
same?’ said Madeleine. ‘Mr. Pemberton 
wished her to be with her own people.’ 

“* The letter is very short,’ I answered ; 
‘but Ida does say that Mrs. Pemberton 
intends to carry out my uncle’s wishes, 
and will write to my father so soon as she 
is able to do so.’ 

“* Poor girl! How dreadful it must be 
for her! Only think, Audrey, what it 
would be to either of us to lose our 
father ! ’ 

“** And to have a step-mother instead of 
him!’ I thought; but I did not utter the 
reflection. The serene sweetness of Made- 
leine’s nature not unfrequently kept my 
unamiability in check. 

“Tt will be rather a melancholy than a 
joyful meeting for you now,’ continued 
Madeleine. ‘Poor Mrs. Pemberton will 
feel doubly that she is coming among 
strangers. But I suppose it will be a good 
while before they can leave New South 
Wales. There will be so much business 
to settle.’ 

“*T don’t know,’ I answered, ‘but I 
fancy my poor uncle had arranged every- 
thing—about his property I mean. Only 
think how everything is changed, in a 
short time, Madeleine! I thought it 
would have been so delightful to have Ida 
here, a girl full of fun and spirits, and 
now——’ 

“*Ah, now !—but it will do her good to 
come here. You and your brother will be 
so kind to her. And, tell me, Audrey, 
will it make any difference to you about 
London P’ 

*** All the difference, I sheuld think. 





Mrs. Pemberton is nothing to us; why 
should she be interested in me, or think 
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of my welfare, as my unknown uncle 
did? No, I shall have to content myself 
without London. Well; that is not so 
very hard to do, after all. I am very 
happy here, and I don’t envy anyone; and 
it will be all for the better in one respect— 
Griffith will not find so much to lecture 
me about.’ 

“Why Madeleine Kindersley should 
look so confused, and turn so red upon 
hearing these words, I could not but 
wonder. Supposing she agreed with me 
that Griffith’s views were rather strict, 
why should she blush for them, or at 
hearing of them ? 

“* Does—does your brother dislike the 
idea of your going to London ?’ 

“He did not dislike it at first; he was 
quite pleased with all the prospects my 
uncle’s letters held out; but he thinks 
differently now. We have only had time 
for one talk over it; and he seems to think 
all that is at an end. Griffith is such a 
tremendous fellow for everybody’s keeping 
his or her own place, and nobody being 
under any obligation to anybody else, 
except it be justified by close relationship!’ 

“** Tn other words, he is very proud.’ 

“* Yes, I suppose that is it. I never 
thought of it before; but, of course, his 
pride comes in in a good many things.’ 

“¢T think it does,’ said Madeleine; and 
then there was a pause. 

“* Audrey,’ said Madeleine, with an odd 
kind of effort, ‘ I had something to tell you 
about myself when we had done talking 
about the news from Sydney.’ 

“*T ell me what it is, dear.’ 

“What would you think of my going to 
London—going for the season, just like a 
regularly come-out young lady ?’ 

““« With whom, Madeleine? I should 
be only too glad of anything that would 
please you; but——’ 

“¢ And this does not please me, Audrey ; 
at least, not much. It would have been de- 
lightful, if things had remained as they 
were only last week, for you would have 
been in London, too, with your uncle; and 
we should have enjoyed it all together. 
Bat now, I don’t think I shall care so 
much. You will be surprised when I tell 
you whom I am going with—Lady Olive 
Despard !’ 

“* Lady Olive! How does that come 
about? I thought she did not mean to go 
to London this season ? ’ 

“She did not; but her brother has per- 
suaded her. Lord Barr has been in almost 
every part of the world, except the Arctic 
regions, and now he has taken it into his 


head to go there. He is having a yacht 
built for himself and a friend, and he will 
be “ off and on,” as he calls it, in London 
until Jane. He cannot come backwards 
and forwards to Wrottesley; but he is 
very anxious to see as much of his sister 
as possible. So Lady Olive means to have 
a house in London for several months, and 
to take me with her.’ 

“*Tt will be delightful for you,’ I said; 
‘but all this is very sudden! And who is 
the friend who is going with Lord Barr?’ 

“*T don’t know; I did not think of 
asking. Lady Olive was so full of lament- 
ing that Mr. Lester could not accompany 
her brother this time, that she could hardly 
think of anything else. She and I were 
oe © tell you about it on Thursday, 
when Mr. Griffith Dwarris told papa the 
news from Australia, and papa thought I 
had better not come, that it might be an 
intrusion, for a day or two. I have no 
doubt she has told Mr. Dwarris all about 
it now.’ 

“* What a delightful visit you will 
have,’ I said, and yet, strange to say, I 
did not experience the least sensation of 
envy of Madeleine’s superior good fortune, 
or any wish that I, too, could have such 
a chance just at that time. Madeleine 
and I were agreed upon the point of Wrot- 
tesley’s being no means a dull place, let 
the Lipscotts and others say what they 
liked; but still I did think Madeleine a 
little too indifferent to her prospects in 
an early visit to London, under the auspices 
of Lady Olive Despard, especially as she 
was so much more partial to Lady Olive 
than I was. She spoke of it without en- 
thusiasm, and she seemed to me to have 
an unspoken reluctance to it lurking some- 
where or other in her mind. I may as well 
‘make a clean breast’ of my thoughts and 
feelings at this point, and acknowledge that 
it occurred to me, unpleasantly, that Made- 
leine did not care particularly for going to 
London, because there was some one at 
Wrottesley whose society she felt reluctant 
to relinquish ; and that the individual in 
question was not myself. I had very lofty 
and exacting notions respecting female 
friendships too, but they. would not have 
extended to believing that a temporary 
separation between us would have robbed 
such a scene of novelty and pleasure, if 
not of its charm, at least of its pardonable 
intoxication. In spite of myself, the sense 
that such was the case cast a restraint over 
my manner of receiving Madeleine’s in- 
telligence, and she misinterpreted it. 








“*Of course it’s a horrid disappoint- 
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ment,’ she said; ‘and you must feel it 
very much. And, indeed, Audrey, your 
not being there will make such a difference 
to me that I shall not care very much 
about it.’ 

“‘¢ Nonsense, Madeleine,’ I said, with 
that brusque manner of mine at which 
my father sometimes looked grave; ‘that 
would be a bit of the sentimental ex- 
aggeration that Griffith laughs at.’ 

“*Does he P? When has he seen any of 
it in me, I wonder ?’ 

“*Not in you, dear; in young ladies in 
general. But never mind Griffith’s notions. 
Of course you'll enjoy London. And you 
must keep a journal, you know, for your 
and my own private and exclusive read- 
ing; like the Camillas and Cecilias of old 
times, and you must write me long letters, 
and——’ 

“You run on as if I were going away 
to-morrow. Lady Olive is not going to 
town until the first week in February, and 
I was very much surprised when she offered 
to take me with her, and’—here Made- 
leine’s face clouded over, and the tone of 
her voice changed—‘ still more surprised 
to find that papa wished it so very much. 
He is always glad, I know, of anything 
that is for my pleasure or benefit; but 
he has another motive in this instance. 
Clement-insists upon remaining in London, 
and poor papa flatters himself with the 
hope that, if I am there too, Clement will 
feel bound to be a good deal with me, for 
propriety’s sake, and will be kept, to that 
extent, out of bad company.’ 

** And do you think it will make any 
difference ?’ 

** Indeed Ido not. I have never known 
Clement to do anything, or leave anything 
undone, for propriety’s sake yet, and I have 
not the least expectation that he is going 
to begin now; but it is not necessary for 

me to dishearten papa, or to try to make 
him understand Clement as well as I have 
come to understand him of late.’ 

“Mingled with Madeleine’s perfect 
sweetness of disposition there was sound 
good sense, and she showed it in this 
instance. 

““*Tf papa makes it worth his while to 
go about with me in London, he will do it, 
I have no doubt; but as to my keeping 
him from any kind of evil !—ah, Audrey, 
is it not sadP Is it not hard on papa, 
—_ has been such a good man all his 
life ?’ 

“*Tt is, indeed,’ 1 replied. And then 
Madeleine told me of some fresh annoy- 


casioned his father of late. Madeleine and 
I had but vague notions of what ‘ bad 
company’ meant; and Clement Kindersley 
managed to keep himself tolerably sober 
when in the house with his father and 
sister, so that of the real nature of his 
misdemeanours we had no knowledge; 
and yet, we both felt that the little we did 
know was a degrading element in our 
lives. It made us conscious of such horrid 
meanness. Here, for instance, was Clement 
Kindersley, whose extravagance was be- 
coming a source of serious embarrassment 
to his father, and yet who would do the 
shabbiest conceivable things about small 
sums of money; was in debt to the petty 
shopkeepers at Wrottesley, and had bor- 
rowed his sister’s last quarterly allowance 
from her, and laughed at her when she 
hinted that she could not go on a visit 
without the money. 

«Let your gown and bonnet people'wait,’ 
her brother had said; ‘and as for charities— 
your ten shillingses to the drunken old 
Bettys and the blind old Mollys—charity 
begins at home, you know. Besides, if 
you're really so hard up that you must 
remind your own brother that he has had 
a few pounds from you, why don’t you go 
to the governor, and tell him you’ve out- 
run the constable this time ?’ 

**Tmagine how odious all this was to 
me, Audrey,’ said Madeleine; ‘and when 
I said I should certainly not tell my father 
an untruth, Clement told me I was a fool 
not to make it the truth; and that, if I did 
not know how to go into debt, I should 
never be fit to be a woman of fashion. 
He has never spoken to me since, when 
he has been at home. I know things are 
going badly, because he has been writing 
so many letters to papa; and he never 


gain, and Clement’s object is always 
money. How horrid it is even to know 
of such things, Audrey!’ 

“T was thinking of Griffith—of the 
contrast between the so-called friends, 
and I fancy Madeleine must have dis- 
covered what I was thinking of; for she 
said, with a smile: 

“* You are better off, Audrey ?’ 

“T assented ; but she had discerned only 
a portion of my thoughts. What she had 
not discovered: was my conviction that 
Griffith would have done Mr. Kindersley 
a real service, if he had left Clement in the 
river, on the occasion. when my brother 
saved the life of the banker's son. 

“T suppose it was the sharing of the 
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heart — though Mr. Kindersley rarely 
admitted it to his daughter—that made 
Madeleine thoughtful, considerate, and 
tender beyond her years, and in a far 
greater degree than I could have been 
towards any one at that period of my 
life. -—Indeed, I was rather the opposite, 
having little consideration for wishes 
which I did not share, or toleration of 
things which annoyed me, and rather dis- 
daining softness of heart—as an attribute 
of my own, I mean. I did full justice to 
Madeleine’s sweetness. 

“T have acknowledged that I had a 
favourite little scheme connected with my 
cousin Ida, and my thoughts had been 
straying to it while Madeleine and I were 
talking. Now they suggested something 
to me. 

“*How nice it would be,’ I said, ‘if 
Clement would only fall in love with some 
nice girl and marry her; then he would 
give up all his foolish ways.’ 

“¢ And the nice girl ?’ asked Madeleine, 
with a shake of her head; ‘what about 
her? It would be a very happy thing for 
her, wouldn’t it?’ 

“*Ah, I forgot that,’ said I, laughing. 
‘No, it would not be nice for her. And 
oh! Audrey, only think of being regarded 
as a remedy !’ 

“‘ Madeleine did not speak for a minute ; 
she looked out of the window at my father 
and Lady Olive, who were still walking 
about; and, when she turned her head 
towards me, there was @ new expression 
of distress in her face. 

***T must tell you,’ she said, ‘ because it 
is so strongly on my mind. I know my 
father is in continual dread of Clement’s 
making some low, disgraceful marriage. 
I know he has had some reason for this 
fear ; some one wrote him an anonymous 
letter—I did not see it—in which there 
was a hint of such a thing. And that was, 
I do believe, the only time papa really 
hardened himself against Clement. He 
told him about the letter ;—there was a 
dreadful scene between them not at home, 
in papa’s private room at the bank—and 
that he would instantly discard him if he 
brought such disgrace as that upon us. 


Clement protested most solemnly that there | 
| was not a word of truth in the accusation, 


and that he would never be guilty of such 
a thing. Papa was so stern and determined 
with him, that for once I think he was 
frightened. - I hope it may be a lasting 
fear, and preserve him from a disgraceful 
marriage; butas to his making a creditable 
one, I cannot believe in sucha thing. I 





do not positively know, of course, but I 
suspect he associates with none but low 
people in London.’ 

“ As I knew that this was my brother's 
belief also, I had nothing to say; and I 
turned the conversation. 

“ After some time, Frosty came to tell 
us that Lady Olive Despard wished to see 
me. Madeleine and [ went down to the 
drawing-room, where we found hér alone. 
After she had spoken a few kind words 
about the news from New South Wales, 
she said : 

“*Mr. Dwarris has been consulting me 
about this wedding that you are to go to. 
No time is fixed, I believe, but, of course, it 
will be within a few weeks. He seemed to 
think you ought not to go, perhaps; but I 
have told him I think that quite an unneces- 
sary deprivation and disappointment.’ 

“* And I am to go?’ 

“** Yes,’ said Lady Olive, ‘ you are to go.’ 

“T felt very grateful to her, and im- 
mensely pleased. It never occurred to me 
to resist this particular instance of her 
influence as interference; and when she 
offered to take me with Madeleine in her 
pony carriage to Beech Lawn, I did not 
excuse myself. We left Madeleine at home, 
and Lady Olive was very pleasant and 
kind to me on our way back, talking to 
me about my orphan cousin, and telling 
me of how much use and comfort I might 
be to her and Mrs. Pemberton, when they 
should arrive, strangers to a strange land. 
And I gathered for the first time, from her 
words, the notion that the event would be 
of more, rather than less, importance to 
us, owing to my uncle’s death; that a 
great responsibility would rest with my 
father. It was evident to me that my 
father had confided to Lady Olive the 
whole of Mr. Pemberton’s first, and, as it 
was destined to prove, only communication 
to him, and that it troubled him. 

“*You must not wonder, Audrey,’ said 
Lady Olive, ‘that your father does not 
discuss matters of business with you. His 
naturally reserved character counts for 
something in it—you will say, his naturally 
reserved character might, then, have pre- 
vented his talking to me as freely as he 
has done——’ 

*** Oh, Lady Olive,’ I said, impulsively, 
interrupting her, ‘do not say—do not think 
such a thing; we are only too glad papa 
has a friend near him whom he trusts 
as he trusts you.’ 

“*That is very good and generous of 
you, my dear; but, I was going to say, 
there is nothing more difficult for a man 
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to realise, than that his little daughter has 
grown into a woman; and the realisation, 
when it does come, is never without pain. 
So you must not be impatient with your 
father if he treats you too much like a 
child still.’ 

“«Then I won’t, I promise you, Lady 
Olive; I will never again think papa is— 
is———’ 

‘Ts anything but what he ought to be,’ 
said Lady Olive, smiling. 

“*No, no, certainly not. But still,’ I 
added, after a pause, ‘I cannot understand 
why he has never shown my uncle’s letter 
to Griffith. He never treats him as a boy; 
they are as companionable and confidential 
as if they were brothers. Can you account 
for my father not telling Griffith? Did he 
explain that to you?’ 

““We can only suppose he had some good 
reason,’ was her ladyship’s evasive answer. 


“Miss Lipscott’s wedding took place six 
weeks after the time to which I am now 
referring, and I duly officiated as brides- 
maid on the occasion. To me the occasion 
had the special recommendation of being 
the first wedding I had ever seen; but it 
really was, apart from that charm, a very 
pretty sight, and a very pleasant party. 
Everybody was pleased, and nobody was 
sentimental. There were plenty of smiles 
and no tears. The bride looked remarkably 
well, and in excellent spirits; and Mrs. 
Lipscott, Caroline, and Fanny were as 
affectionate to Freddy as if he had lived all 
his life with them. Captain Simcox was 
not at all so much embarrassed as I had 
supposed he would be. I received a great 
many pretty compliments upon my dress 
and demeanour; and, in short, the scene 
was really, not only nominally, festive. 
Madeleine Kindersley looked exceedingly 
lovely—even more lovely, I thought, than 
she had looked at Lady Olive Despard’s 
dinner-party. I reminded Mr. Lester—he 
sat next me at the breakfast—of his admira- 
tion of Miss Kindersley on that occasion ; 
but he did not take up the subject. Mrs. 
Lipscott had had her own way, and the 
first wedding in the family was in the very 
best style, and pronounced by all the guests 
to be everything a wedding ought to be. 





There was only one littie circumstance 
that I could have wished otherwise than | 
as it was. My brother was seated beside | 
Miss Kindersley. Everybody present | 


knew that Griffith was not merely in Mr. 


Kindersley’s employment, but an intimate 
friend of the family, so that I did not mind 
it on account of any remarks which might 
have been made on that point; I only 
thought that Griffith might have found 
it pleasanter if he had been placed next 
Caroline or Fanny Lipscott ; and Madeleine 
might have liked some other neighbour 
better. But Griffith’s habitual restraint 
in regard to Miss Kindersley had vanished 
on this occasion, and he talked and laughed 
as freely as possible. We were to dine at 
Beech Lawn on the same evening, and Mr. 
Kindersley had stipulated that he was to 
be indulged with some music, as this was 
to be the last evening for some time. On 
the following day Lady Olive was going 
to London, accompanied by Madeleine; 
Mr. Kindersley would escort them, and 
remain in town for a few days. 

“The evening was as pleasant in its 
quieter way as the morning had been. Mr. 
Lester was invited to Beech Lawn, and 
accompanied myself and my brother. 
Madeleine and Griffith sang delightfully, 
and Mr. Kindersley listened, with the 
closed eyes and folded hands which 
signified perfect satisfaction on his part. 
When it came to saying good-bye to 
Madeleine, my spirits declined, and we 
lingered a good while in her room, where 
I went up with her to put on my cloak 
and hat. We agreed that the day had 
been a delightful one, without a single 
drawback, and almost the last words 
Madeleine said to me were: 

“* Papa is in much better spirits about 
Clement. He has written something quite 
civil, about being glad I am going to 
London. And he has given us a satisfactory 
address for the first time. Hitherto, it has 
always been some hotel or other, and 
papa has generally found out that he only 
called or sent there for his letters ; but now 
he has taken respectable apartments in 
a good situation; quite near to Lady Olive 
Despard’s house. We are to be in Hertford- 
street, you know; and Clement’s rooms 
are in the house of a Mrs. Randall, in 
Queen-street, Mayfair.’ 

“We walked home, Griffith, Mr. Lester, 
and I. So much singing had eyidently 
tried my brother’s voice; for he left Mr. 
Lester and me to talk to each other or be 
silent, as we liked. We liked to talk; but 
Griffith did not utter a word, from the 
time we left Beech Lawn until we reached 
the Dingle House.” 
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